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Postscript to the Public. 


Stop =T estted ts tal Gur King eau photons matics 

Merely through modesty pure, and my virgin-like fear of offending ; 
You, my Public, must know I mean that this worthy Production, 

Chis Magazine of mine was in his Regency founded. 

Gronor Tux Frasr declared that he held it a haughty distinction, 

To be the monarch at once of Newron (Sir Isaac) and Lerswits. 

So I should think Gzorgxr tax Fourrs must feel himeelf highly delighted 
With the idea of having so famous a subject as Krr Norra! 

This is no more than a guess, but is it not likely, my Public ! 


Postscript the Second. 


Counting my lines on my fingers, I find they want six of a hundred, 
- And ’twere a pitiful thing if I did not make up the number, 
Therefore I throw these in for the sake of my millions of readers, 
Who might otherwise think me a stingy chap of my hexams : 

So I have added them here, and now my reader benignant, 

Reckon my lines with care, and you'll find them certainly five score. 


C. N. 
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‘The tributary streams of treasure flow 
From the rich bounds of earth’s remotest 


D but th pride 
‘All but the pomp and pri 
Ofbatile lad aside,” 
Chaldee’s Captains stand in many a glit- 
tering row. 
‘They’ glide, they glide! each, like an an- 
Bounding i besaty lope, 
fn on a sunny 8 
With full and speaking eyes, 
“And necks that rise 
O’er snowy bosoms in their emulous pride, 
‘The chosen of earth's choicest loveliness 5 
Some with the veil thrown timidly aside, 
‘Some boastful and elate 
In their majeatic state, 
Whose bridat bed Ys self hath 
deign’d to bless. 


Come forth ! come forth! and crown the 
peerless feast, - 
‘Thou whose high birthright was the effil- 


survey the interminable wildemess 
pine, stretching far beyond the 
te 
‘ought but thy’presenee wants there now 
fo bless : 4 
‘The music waits for thee, 
Its fount of harmony, 
‘Transcending glory thou of this thrice glori- 
vous night! =. : 


Behold! behold! each gem-crown’d fore- 
And ered plum and crested holm ts 
e e 
‘pow, 


“Each high-arch’d vault along 
Breaks out the blaze of song, 
Belshazzar comes! nor Bel, when he re- 
turns 
From riding on his stormy thunder-clou 
To where his bright celeatal palace wane, 
Alights with loftier tread, 
More full of stately dread, 
While under his fix’d feet the loaded skies 
are bow'd.” 

The hall of banquet is then disco- 
vered, and, after another chorus has 
sung the praises of their sovereign, 
Sabaris and Arioch, in language of 
meet adulation, announce the happi- 
ness which is about to fall on the great 
assembly in hearing Belshazzar speak. 
His speech follows. It is proud, and 
glorying as the occasion requires, in’ a 
strain, however, of much poetical elo- 
quence ; so much so as per! to im- 
pair what should seem to be its proper 
effect ; J ought more erconaly fo slam 
and revolt the mind of the reader. As 


Milman's Belshaxsar, 


Citaly, 
his at length rises to utter im= 
piety, he is at once stricken with the 
aight of the handwriting on the wall. 
‘We cannot afford « quotation here; 
nor indeed is there much power shewn 
where a truly great poet might have 
- Here'the scene changes again to the 
summit of the temple ; where Bening 
is again visited by Kalassan, who comes: 
now, as the only God for whose nuptials 
she had been hea hither, to claim his 
bride ; while bursting flames and imi~ 
tative thunders, and the clangour of 
the dissonant and deafening music of 
the Temple announce the hour of the 
God’s descent, The hope of deliverance 
seems pest, when Kalassan is suddenly 
summoned away, with the dreamers 
and astrologers, to the presence of the 
King. To whom the scene returns. 
“ The Hall of Banquet, with the Fiery Let- 

. ters on the Wall. 

Arioch. Hath the King spoken ? 

Sabariz. Not a word : as how, 
He hath sste, with eyes that strive to grow 


‘With those red characters of fire ; but still 
‘The agony of terror hath not pass’d 
From his chill frame. But, if a word, » 


‘A mou, from those multitudes reclined 
‘Down each long festal board ; the bursting 


> string 

of en rill instrument ; or even the 

‘Whispering amid dhe plumes and shaking 

* lam 

Disturb him—by some mute, imperious 
gesture, 

Or by his brow’s stern anger, he commands 

‘All the vast Halls to silence.” 

Kalassan and the seers and sages en= 
ter the hall ; but.on being required by 
the King to expound the mystery of 
their blank and astonished silence, ac~ 
Inowledging their inability,"he com- 
mands them to be driven forth with 
shame, Belshazzar continues to speak : 

“ Despair ! Despair! 

This is thy palace now! No throne, no 

Bescems the ‘King, whose doom is on his 
alls 

Emblazed—yet whose vast empire finds 


not one 
Whose ag love can show its mystic 


import 
Low on the dust, upon the pavement-tone, 
Belshazzar takes hia rest !—Ye hosts of 


slaves, 
Behold yourKing! the Lord of Babylon !— 
Speak not—tfor he that apeaka; in other 
¥ 
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ob Postscript to the Public. Ciuly; 


forward, Jt may not be satisfaetory to all our readers ; and some tna think 
that we come oft second best, . We caunogt always be in the right; although 
Wwe hesitate not to say, with all possible humility, that we believe ourselvea to 
be in, the wrong as seldom as ean be expected from the acknowledged infirm 
ity of human nature. We have no ambition to be “a faultless monsten whieh 
the’ World ne’er saw;” quite the contrary; we are, in. good truth... fults 
monster, seen by, the whole world, read £y all who can read, stad poll 
whose education has, been neglected. oo 

‘But © the poijt. Our last number was a Review, aud, we say, anime 
partial, one. We wished to shew the world a specimen of. what's Review 
ought tobe, Its three chief qualities being, in eur opinion, spixit,.veriety, and 
Justice. We took the latest lists of new ications, and slecting @ amber, 
of books which we either knew to be or bad, ar whose titles, semen ta he 

ising, we wrote to some of our prime contributors, scattered ell over she 
coimtry af this season, assigning to each man his work, Some of them took 
no'notice of our letters—others returned flat denials—a few sent. hasty.and. 
superficial articles, got up on the spur of the moment—and: two or shree 
staunch dogs transmitted critiques which did our editorial heart and eyes geod 
to grasp them. We then threw off a few first-rate articles ef our own—rum= 
maged out a brace or two that were beginning to get musty—and, as they all 
ly ‘on the table before us, we ordered our housekeeper (be hushed, my.dark 
spirit, for wisdom condemns, when the faint and the feeble 
Bell,) to bring to us those papers yonder.” We numbered them just as 
placed them on our knee—tied thcm all up with a bit of sky-blue ribbend, for 
the Devil, who made ‘his appearanee at his usual hour, and carried off the 
whole concern under his brimstone arm-pit, to his sovereign lord and master, 
that great Dictator of Devils—Mr James Ballantyne. 

‘Now, was there ever greater impartiality than this? We selected from the 
lists a number of books published by all the best booksellers, aud a few pub- 
lished by the very worst ; and pray just look at the result as it stands in No. 
LXV. ‘Will Philomag put his hand.on his heart, and say that undue favour 
is shewn to any man, woman, or child, in that austere Minos-like and Rhade~ 
manthian number? Two of Blackwood’s books are reviewed—Pen Owen, and 
Lights and Shadows ;—two of Hurst, Robinson, and Company’s—New Edi- 
tion of Don Quixote, and Croly’s Catiline ;—three of Mr Murray’s—Brace- 
bridge Hall,—Diary of an Invalid—and Lord Aberdeen on Grecian Architec- 
ture ;—oneof Longman & Co,’s—the Magic Lantern ;—one of Baldwin, Cradock, 
anid Joy's—Bloomfield’s May-Day with the Muses ;—three of Colbura s—Ladly 
Morgan’s Travels, the Mohawks, and Graham Hamilton ;—one of Constable's. 
—Fortunes of Nigel ; and so on. We challenge all the editorsof Reviews, Ma 
gevines, Albums, and Councils of Ten in this world, to exhibit any such fair, 
fearless, do-right-and-shame-the-devil conduct as-this,-in their Rditorial capa- 











cities. 7 z 
‘Bocause Mr Blackwood is becoming a great and good Publisher, are we.not 
to review his books? a pretty joke truly. Does the Quarterly Review, never 
on any occasion whatever, take notice of a single work emanating from Alber 
marie Street? Does the Edinburgh Review blink every heavy volume from 
the Mount of Preclamation ? Does the New Monthly keep alf Mr Colbura’s 
Cockneys strutting in the shade? And if Taylor and Hessey published books, 
would their editor make ‘ita point of honour te conceal the fact? Humbug. 
Let any blockhead prevail upon Mr Blackwood to publish a book for him, and 
he will know what a flogging means. We advise him as friends, for, in a cer= 
tain sense, we ought all to be friends, to provide a tin-plate for his posteriors. 
But there is another view of the subject. It so happens, that nime-tenths 
of the men of talents in Britain are Contributors to our Magazine, and are we, 
on that account, never to praise any of their writings? It is very easy for 
Philomag or Misomag, to exclaim, “Oh! ho! he is a Contributor. See how 
ther ‘are scratching one another !” How can we help it? If every good author 
will become a Contributer, and often, whether we will or not, sometimes after 
the most urgent entreaties to desist, are none thenceforth to be praised but 
blockheads ? We have really, it must be confessed, if this mode of argu« 
ment against us be legal, got into a pretty hobble. If we praise one of Black= 

















60 


cant. There are some atrabilarious, bit 
ter poor devils to be surc, who are the 
essence of spite, but they are only to 
be despised, for their powcr ie limited 
by that very circumstance. ‘The ma- 
Jority who ariticine, ine, do 50 to raise the 
wind, not caring whether they are 
right or wrong,—or they are ws 
of fan, who cut up an author with 
whom they would sit down five mi- 
nutes after, over a bowl of punch—or 
men who cannot bear to Fea Insuffici- 
ency swagger ing sway, and imposing 
on the weal minded PA a Great Gran- 
dee. As to people being killed by it, 
that is the greatest trash — 
Southey began this nonsense in late 
years. Some stupid fellow, in the 
Monthly Review, who, pressed by 
hunger, had to fill in a little Balsam, 


in order to fill his belly with some, 


cheap food, wrote half a page of trash, 
about moping Kirk White, who, had 
he lived, would have been an affected 
hum-dram body,—and this, quoth the 
Laureat, contributed to his death— 
‘What a tender creature! And lately, 
Johnny Keats was cut up in the Quar~ 
terly, for writing about Endymion 
what no mortal could understand, and 
this says Mr Shelly doctored the apo- 
thecary. “And we had then an im- 
mensity of fine things said in Cocke 
aigne, on “infant genius nipped in the 
bud,” or “ brutal criticism blighting 
the nurslings of Parnassus ;” or “ the 
chilling hand of ridicule freezing the 
fine flowers of poetry,” and other fool« 
cries too ridiculous to think of. Is 
there any man who believed. such stuff? 
Keats, in publishing his nonsense, 
knew that he was voluntarily exposing 
himself to all sort and manner of hum- 
bugging ; and when he died, if his 
body was opened, I venture to say that 
no part of his animal economy display- 
ed any traces of the effects of criticism. 
God rest him, to peat with our bre- 
thren of the Church of Rome ;—I am 
sorry he is dead, for he often made me 
laugh at his rubbish of verse, when he 
wasalive. 

In fine, if Mr Halls’ picture ia good, 
it will live in spite of all the abuse 
of all the abusers in the king’s domi- 
nions—if bad, not all the from 
the days of Atolus to Tom Bish, will 
keep it alive. Pindar, we sce, is in 
general looked on in schools, univer= 
sities, and other such places, as very 
passable Greek— though that vast 
scholar, and mighty learned authority, 


“Latter from a“ Gentleman of the Prea” 


{Jaly, 


“ Clagsic Hallam,” declared in & mast 
erudite critique, thes bis Was 
barbarous, having miataken the Beotian 





the grave of all the Capulets, in spite of 
all the sonorous blasts of all theoones 
rous penny trumpets of all the sone« 
rous Whig of the North in ite 
favour, Let this comfort Mr H——, 


Ba 
—children and mothers, like Bellamira 
—kKe. &c. &c. In short, it was a fine 
affair. I put breaks in my eB, 
for Kean to make faces and I 
gave him four fencing and 
tro leaps over battlements. What 
could a man do more? Ey thing 
went on charmingly.—rehearsate pers 
fect—actors au fait—friends en - 
red—until the night of acing. 
first two acts went off pretty well. Some 
ight disapprobation was at 
a bear eating an elderly gentleman in: 
rather a summary way, while he wae 
making 2 soliloquy on the slave-trade, 
over 8 glass of rum toddy, in his front 
parlor, ‘but the audience finally ewal- 
lowed it. ape third act with a, 
storm—I blew st undering]; 
strong, and dashed about lightnige, 
hail, and rain, with the utmost libe-. 


rality. A young lady was standing on. 
a battlement, looking over the boilis 
flood for her lover, just in the natural 


way of all play-heroines, 
cerned. At last au aged estic ap= 
pears, of whom she makes ardent in 
quiries, which he, taking his hat off 
in the middle of a snow-storm, an- 
swers—Gods ! what an answer !—I 





6a - Trad and Adah. Tauty, 


vided into three parts—GuiLt, Po» ening horrort of the enttoaching sez, 
puecy, and JupcmEnt. Our extracts and of the vitious shapes in whic the 
all be from the last of these divi- common pabsion of teriof manifested 
sions. , Heat nog, those Soomed | $ suffer. » 
Tt opens with a long and very e following are, we, think, very 
ical description of the gradual 9 Seep powerful stanzas:— fs 
And some were there, in whom each tender tig =. 
or earthly love seem’d rin or forgot : 
‘or many a father 
Ferny oe sere i 
And many a Youth, from her whoge smile could blot 
‘Heaven’s image from his heart, while V« stey'd, - 
Abhorrent turns: Ab-could he shun her 
But no! the hour is paths choice was mado s 
‘One doom awaits them all—betraying or betray’d. 


band, 
Storm, Fire, Wind, Hail, went forth to work their Lord’s command. 


O then what Prayer and shriky and bl 
Rung mid the din of waters! while th 
Of broad blue lighnings ee the cowl hes 
‘And answering thunders seem to crash the praye, 
‘And bid the conscious criminal despair ; 
Bow’d in the dust, they dared not gaze on high : 
They said, » the angel of Destruction there 
Unged bis red car; around his presence fly 
‘The arrows of his wrath ; to mark him wereto die. 


In sooth, that 
No earthly eal thee oot Rafal under ard, 
‘With dazzling blaze the dread effulgence came, a 
Bright as the sheeted fire by Israel's Lord 
Hurl'd on the troop, who strove with spear and sword 
‘To seize or slay his Prophet—and the swell 
Of thunder echoed like that Angel-word, 
‘Which shook Creation to the lowest 
‘When Thamud’s rebel race heard—totter" Yd—and fell. 


Midst the wild scene of darkness and dismay, 
A moment seek we for that maiden fair, 
‘Who left her God for love’s delusive ray, 
And found too late it led but to despair— 
‘Where too is he, whose proffer’d heart to share 
She madly gave her hope—her heaven—her all— 
Jn yon proud fine, while myriads mingle there 
‘brief refuge, do they vainly call 
ons ig Lord to aid them ere they fall? 


High o'er the vale a rugged mountain rose, 
Round whose huge breast impervious vapours threw 
A mantle of dark clouds. Coeval snows 
Created its brow. O’erhanging forests grew 
Mowntlng, mu eye ppaloes shade, 
murmur’ e deep-wove 
‘Where never sunbeam o'er the shea dee dew 
Shone tremulous, or tinged the clear 
(of i'd the par pale tg that ln inh lade 





“ Trod tind Adah” - 2 Esay, 


When the boll nts tein pec Uh ; 
‘Swings shuddering o'er the : 
Wher the loaf so fate his fall caaae Me 





Bot thee would pan er Dea ere Seeght Doped hs tb. 


I 

g 
F 
EH 


No! dream it not. In yon polluted grove 
Dit ye noe mingle in terse ? 
‘And when JEHOVAH warn’, by carthty love 


After a time, the thes returns to Adah and Irad.—Tihe rising of the 
sur upon thes dark faery, ere * 


Br ward: the Lovers, upward 
Though congropwed onda er bow 4 bane 


‘Whose goal is death—a momert—ere the wave 
Bears high its foamy crest to plunge them in the grave. 


Away ! Away ! the fatal word i given t 
Finnie ach! rocks quiver cos sod skies are Blent 
confusion. spacious 


From Nature’s dawn in Atna’s cayorns pent, + +, 
Had rent the rock to atoms in its ire, . . 
It had not wrought a wreck so desperate and go dire. |) 
With that stupendous ceash his footatep reel’ 
Pryce titer rian 

i veamen to < Hf 
"The lifeblocd in his deep echoes rong) 
Tn his stunn’d car, as if some it sung 





46 Trad dnd Adah. © 


. + But wilt thou rise, proud Ocean ? Shall thy food. 
H Aureigs the vast valde everrane Sern 
; {hall not the Power, Taine en aie 


Hee Bon bie his phere 3 


Goes forth—and calms the 


‘yet withstand ? 
Voice iritesd ‘command. 
tempest: He hath 





said, ; 
‘Whore word retums not, ‘ Angel, stay thine hand 1 rae 
Tsitant che lightnings heard—the winds obey'as eran 


‘The conscious 


junders cease—the Angel’s hand is 





‘Once more grim Chaos o'er the boundless deep oe den a 





Claims its primeval empire ; each rude wave . not 
Sinks ike » wearied gia it to its. * . 1 * * 
‘The surge hath to roar, the blast to rave, ow. heat 


"Till o'er the surface of that pathless grave 
No sound is heard the horrid stillness 
‘Where virgin, warrior, sovereign, priest, and 








By myriads or by millions are partakin, 
‘That dull and areamlese sleep which knows no earthly waking. 


‘Oh! there was terror in the storm's deep gloom, 
And wrath and vengeance in the lightning-glare, 


‘And in the thunder-peal the voice of doom, 
‘And death in ocean, and o'er Earth despair !— 


‘These human eye and human heart might bear— 


But the cold silence of that drear abyss— 
‘Methinks the very Angels shudder there— 
And pause an instant mid their songs of bliss 


To weep—if Seraphs can—and mourn a scene like this ! 


‘Where is the world? Alas 


JEHOVAH cursed it, and it pass’d away 


! thereis no Earth ¥ 





‘Where is the Sun ? ‘The Power that gave it birth 
Hath quench’d in darkness its retiring ray— 
And bade it beam no more—perchance for aye— 
‘What recks that Orb where closed is every eye ?— 
And Earth and Sun were form’d but to decay— 


Yet is there one who shall not—cannot die 5 
Oh where is Man, sole heir of immortality ? 


He lives—but would’st thou question whither now 


‘These passages may suffice to give 
an adequate idea of Mr Dale’s success et favourite mixture of hi 
in the _ ninagement of the noblest rophe oc Interrogation —with lof" 

tye long strains of declamation ‘Mr 

ticular, in his Angel’ of 

i, fell into this error; for 
such imitation is alveays an error, ina” : 


stanza in our lan; 
ian. Most of the poets who write that Crol: 
stanza at present, give too much into the 
imitation of the march whjch it ase 


‘Are fled the guilty train, who madly spurn'd 
‘To Mercy’s voice in Mercy’s hour to bow ? 


Know, none from those dark regions have return’d 


‘To tell their tale of horror—none discern’d 
‘The worm that dies not, and the insatiate fire 
‘That ever burns. ‘This only have we learn’d— 
Forbear by guilt to rouse Jehovah's ire, 


Nor dare provoke the frown which bade a world expire. 
But Light not yet was quene}'d, nor yet had ‘Time 


Ful6ll'd its fated round. ‘The fortieth 
Again through ether roll’d his car bine 
‘But who survived to hail his rising? None— 


Towers, Temples, Priests, Adorers, all are gone. 


As, ere JEHOVAH summon’d Earth to be, 
Light, new-created, hung in Heaven alone, 
So beams that Sun o’er one unbounded 


sea, 

For all beside have pass’d—Rocks! Mountains! where are ye? 

sumes in Childe Harold—Lord By- , 
wurried 


guage—the Spenser= 











70 Packing up efter an English Country Ball. * [ouly, = 
“ That was a moment—oh, my dear! I feltexaltel eo... . 
In conscious virtme—Sister Graco! I’ve always presch’d, you know, 

Thus to our niece, and she, good girl, is an-attontive hearer ; . 
Patience.does keep the men in awe—observe, not one comes near her.” ..--+ 





But hark ! 2 strife—some silver pipes are pitch’d above the key, . ‘ 
‘Which maiden’s meekness best befits, and lady’s courtesy ; ‘ 
«’Tis wine,” resounds in tones so shrill, we cannot call them polish’'d, 

And a bonnet seems to run the risk of being there demolish’ds. -. «- «i. 


For Julia Graves has seized it, and hers itis, she swears, 

And Mary Russell, chiding hemprotests that it is hers, _- 

And o’er Miss Julia’s shoulder she darts her hand to snatch it, 

‘Who at arm’s length holds the fragile prey, baffling her foe to catch it. 


« Miss Russell, you have spoilt my sleeve, what can be your design ?” 
«Tonly mean to get, Miss Graves, what you have seiz'd of mine. 

«© Yours, Ma’am ?”—‘ Yes, Ma’am,—this very day I pinn’d that ribbon on it~ 
A very likely thing indeed I should not know my bonnet!’ $ 


“ Pray, Ma'am, don’t push so.” ‘ Ma'am, you've pok’d your elbow in my eye.’ 
“ ‘Thats your fault, Ma’am—I shan’t let go.” ‘ No, Ma'am, no more shall I~ 
One should be more particular what company one’s in, 

For really, some folké now-a-days think stealing not a’sin ; 


‘Things have walk’d off in the strangest way from routs and balls of late’— + 
“ You'd best take care, Ma'am; what you say—My Pa’s a magistrate.” 

© Well, Ma’am, and what's your Pa to me?’—Then comes a desperate tustle, 
But the powers that guard meek innocence, keep watch for gentle Russell. 


For up comes Betty Chambermaid— Here, ladies! arn’t this he?” = 
“What, that squabb’d thing? that’snone of mine.” ‘ That don’t belong tome?” 
Cry both at once—but—lights are brought—a second glance upon it, 

And poor Miss Julia's spirit falla—'tis sure enough her bonnet. - 






‘Miss Russell triumphs londly, nor spares recrimination ; 

Her antagonist is cow'd beneath the deep humiliation, . 
And she whining says, “ I’m sure I thought”— ‘ Yes, Ma’am, I understand, 
Having lost your own, you thought you'd take the best that came to hand.’ - 


Ceptain Cartridge has been enjoying this, and to the Ensign sware he, 
That if it came to fisticuffs, he'd bet on tart Miss Mary ; 

‘What a wreck of flowers and gauze had been the fruits of such contention ! 
But the fates were kind and stopt the fray by Betty’s intervention. # 


‘While all this hubbub fills the room, Mrs Moss heeds not the clash, 
But shaw!’d, fur-tippeted, and gloved, and with head in huge calash, 
She wants but one protection more to save her silks and satins, 

‘And her little footboy’s on his knees to mount her on her pattens. 


Mind, Tommy, mind, ’tis a tender jol ss gently, ‘twill not suit 
‘To handle with a clumsy paw an ancient lady's foot. 

Oh! the matron twists, for the awkward chit has hit upon a corn, 
‘Which has laugh’d her nostrum, ivy leaves and vinegar, to scorn. 


‘A start is made—ambrellas flap and rustle as they spreed, : 

‘And, the threshold past, the pattering rain beats on them overhead ; ‘ 
‘The bespattered beaux have hard ado to wield these bucklers light, 

For while they guard the ladies’ left, the gusts assail their right. . 


‘The noise of pattens waxeth faint, as homeward-bound they travel, 
Now clattering on the. pavement-stones, now grinding in the grayel; |, 
* This dies—though ever and anon, the listening ear is roused, 
By some front-door’s slam betokening a party snugly housed. 
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ODOMERTY. 

I don't follow your Lordship. * 

BYRON. 

Not follow me, sir? Why, what can be more plain than my intention? I 
drew a lively lad, neglected im his education, strong in his passions, active in 
his body, and lively in his brains; would you have had me make him look as 
wise as a Quarterly Reviewer? Every must sow his wild oats ; wait till 
Don Juan be turned of fifty, and if I don’ t him as one of the gravest 
and most devout Tories in the world, may I be Banged. As yet he has only 
been what Dr Southey once was, “a clever boy, thinking upon politics (and 
other subjects) as those who are boys.in mind, whatever their age may be, do 

ink.” Have patience. The Don may be Lord Chaneellor ere he dies. 

: ODORERTY. 

‘The serious charge is your warmth of colouring. 

BYRON. . 

‘Look at Homer, remember the cloud-seene. Look at Virgil, remember the 
cave-seene. Look at Milton, manenibe oe Bower-seeney e scene of “ is 
thing loth” Why, sir, are like.their heroes, an‘ 8 represent suc] 
matiers (which all poets Moana must represent) more ‘or Leas warmly, just as 
they are more or less men. : 

opoHERty. 
‘Well, but what do you say for Cain? ’Tis blzsphemous. 
BYRON. 
Not intentionally, at. least—but I cannot see that it is so at all. You know 
« —for I suppose you know theology as well as you know every thing else. 
oponERTY. + 
Like Doctor Magee—an old friend of mine, who has lately been made an 
Archbishop. 
BYRON. 

‘You know then that there is no question so puzzling in all divinity—no 
matter under what light you view it—as the origin of evil. There is no theory 
whatever—I say not one—and you may take your countrymen, Archbishop 
King’s, among them, which is not lable to great objection, if the objectors be 
determined to cavil. Now I assert, and that fearlessly, that it is quite possi- 
ble to reconcile my scheme, bating a few poetical flights of no moment, with 
views and feelings perfectly religious. I engage to write a commentary on 
Cain, proving it beyond question a veligious poem. 

OponERTY. 





‘Warburton did the same for the Essay on Man—but convinced nobody. 
. BYRON. 
«And yet Warburton was a bishop—yea, more bishop—one of your 


than a 
brightest, deepest, profoundest, most brilliant theologians. ¥ only'ask you to 
extend to me the same indulgence you extend to Milton—ey, even to Cum- 
berland—if his Calvary be still extant. 
é ODoHERTY. 

Nay, my Lord, there is this difference. ‘The intention of Milton and Cum- 
berland makes a vast distinction. They wrote poems to promote religion—your 
Lordship wrote—— 


BYRON. 
‘Mr Odoherty, I presume—Nay, I know—I am talking to a gentleman. I 
have disclaimed irreligious intenyon, and'T demand, as agentlewan, to be be- 
lieved. Cain is like all poems in which spiritual matters are introduced. ‘Fhe 
antagonist of Heaven—of whom the Prometheus of Aéschylus is the prototype 
—cannot be made to speak in such terms, as may not be perverted by those 
who wish to pervert. I defy any man—I repeat it—I defy any man to shew 
me a speech—e line in Cain, which is not defensible on the same principle as 
of Satan, in the fifth book of Milton—or the proud defi- 
in the second. In bot poets—I beg pardon—in the poet, and 
in Cain, speeches torn from the context, and misinterpreted by the malevolent 
or the weak-minded, may We made to prove what was directly contrary te the 
intention of the writer. 
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continued from month to month ;—a rée! Magazine of mirth, misanthropy, 
wit, wisdom, folly, fiction, fun, festivity, theology, bruising, and thingumbob, 
He unites all the best materials of the Edinburgh, the Quarterly, and the 
Sporting Magazine—the literature and good writing of the first—the inform- 
ation and orthodoxy of the second, and the flash and trap of the third. 
. BYRON. 
You speak con amore, sir: Why the devil am J cut up and parodied in Ebony? 
ODOHERTY. 

Come, come, such questions to the marines! Have you ever been half 
so much cut up there as I have been? Fill your glastt (ere’s to Humbug. 
‘Three times three, my lord ! No two men alivé should fill higher to that toast 
than we that are here present, thank God ; and I’m very glad to be here, with 
my legs under the same board with the author of Cain and Don Juan, 

BYRON. 
‘What, after abusing them both so savagely just this moment, 
ODOHERTY. 

So I do still ;—but I had rather have written a page of Juan than a ton of 

Childe Harold—that was too great a bore entirely. 


BYRON. 
‘Well,—waive my works in toto. How is Sir Walter Scott ? 
ODOHERTY. 
Thave not seen him for nearly six months ; but he is quite well, and writing 
Peveril of the Peak ; that is, if he be the Author of Waverley. 


BYRON. 
Which he is. 

ODOHERTY. 
I won't swear to that, knowing what I do about Anastasius. Did you see 


how Hope bristled up in the back in Blackwood, when somebody, I for- 
pet he» perhaps myself, said that you were guilty of that most admirable 


BYRON. : 
Yes,—but no matter.—Could you give me any more information de re perio« 
dicali, as the Baron of Bradwardine would have said? 
* ODOHERTY. 
T shall sing a stave touchant that point— 


1 
O! gone are the days, when the censure or praise 
Of the Monthly gle heard with devotion 
When the sight of the blue of old Griffith’s Review, 
Set each heart in a pit-a-pat motion ; 
‘We care not a curse, now, for better or worse, 
For the prate of the maundering old mumper ; 
And, since it is dead,—why, no more can be said,— 
‘Than “ Destruction to Cant” in a bumper. 


2. 
‘When the sense of the town had the Monthly put down, 
Mr Jeffrey a new caper started ; 
Every fourth of a year he swore to appear, 
To terrify all the faint-hearted. 
‘Then with vigour and pith, Brougham, Jeffrey, aud Smith, 
Began to belabour the natives ; 
Who, bother’d at first by their bravo and burst, 
Sunk under the scribblers like caitiffs. 


3. 
Quite vex’d at their blows, Johnny Murray arose, 
Assisted by mpild Billy Gifford— 
‘The Edinburgh work he squabash’d like a Turk, 
So that folks do not now care a whiff for't. 


lt 
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ODOHERTY. 
_ You shall jdge. 


ON READING THE APPENDIX TO LORD BYRON’S TRAGEDY OF THE 
TWO FOscARI. : v 


Is Byron surprised that his enemies 3 
He makes puffing verses for Martin and Day ? 
‘Why, what other task could his Lordship take part in 
‘More fit than the service of Day, and of Martin? 

- So shining, so dark—all his writing displays 
A type of this liquid of Martin and Day’s— 
Gouvernantes—Kings—laurel-crown’d Poets attacking— 
Oh! he’s master complete of the science of Blacking! 


BYRON. 

No great affair. But there are “ many more too long” to trouble you with, 

which the public give me credit for. 
ODOHERTY. 

As, for instance, the attack on Ebony. Give me a specimen of that—or 
give me the thing itself, and I shall make him print it. ae 

4 BYRON. 

it is too stale now ; besides, I have quite forgotten it. Murray has the only 
copy I know of—and I shall write to him to give it you on your return. * 


ODOHERTY. 
‘Thank you—and a copy of the Irish Advent too? 
BYRON. 
Hush! Hush! 
ODOHERTY. 


‘You need not be afraid of me, my Lord, I have seen it; there are a dozen 
copies in existence. 
BYRON. 
Let’s change the subject. Giving my Memoirs was not the first trick Col- 
burn served me. You remember the Vampire affair. 
ODOHERTY. 


_Ab! poor Jack Polidori! Lord rest him. Polidori was bribed on the occa- 
sion. 


BYRON. 
Iam sorry for it. I once thought him a fair fellow. But you see in this 
catchpenny Life how Colburn’s hack pretends to censure the forgery, though 
his employer was the sole planner and manager of the affair—and it was he 
who got some people in fhe Row to father the published pamphlet-—the se 
parate one, you know. 
oponERTyY. 

Ay—and I heard, on authority which I believe, that Colburn cancelled a dis- 
avowal of your being the author, which some person had written and prefix- 
ed to the notice of the Vampire in the New Monthly. 

BYRON. 

‘Hand me the brandy, that I may wash my mouth after mentioning such 
things. How is the New Monthly? 

Dying hard. Nobody of talent about it excep bell, himself, who i 
Pig enh a a Te Make Ee aie ar ea pir pr ae 


y. As for * * * * mere 
asses— 
BYRON: 
I have never heard of the worthies you mention. 
opoiizary. 


By jingo, I am sure of that. * * * * isa great officer. He sits in the 
theatre taking notes, as magisterially as a judge does on a trial, and with as 
much dignity. ; 
BYRON. ‘ . 
Transeat. Murray sends me shoals of periodicals. ‘There prears to be a 
swarm of them lately, and I find I am a popular subject for all. Not d fellow 
takes pen in hand without criticizing me. 
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186 
Fin Landon, is equally advantageous t0 






yy one say, that to the labouring 
Re iether’ His landlord 
lives bri his estate or in London ? 
A resident noblemen or gentleman em~ 
the improvement of. hix demesne, 
estate, from 10 to 109 or more men, 
‘The proprietor, either from economy, 
parlianientary duty, pleasure, or a desire to 
see foreign countries, is absent for one or 
two years from his home—his steward 
hot be justified in keeping up such 
an expefue, and a third or fourth part of 
the labourers only is employed. The far- 
mers do not require additional labow 
thare is no recruiting for the army oF mili- 
i ently, if the industrious man 
thas any money, he emigrates to America— 
if he has not, he starves dt home, or lives 
on the charity of his more fortunate neigh- 
boars. 

“There are two causes, besides absen- 
tees, from which the increased exportation 
arises—one is, the aid of machinery, and 
the second, the decreased demand at home, 
from the increased poverty. 

“ It is a melancholy fact, that vast num- 
bers of the labouring classes are thrown out 
of employment ; and it is to guard against 
the evils which must arise from a state of 
idleness, that I intreat the Members of the 
British Pailiament to hold out thecharita- 
ble hand of suecour to a sister country. In 
addition to the want of employment, there 
is great danger of distress from’ other 
causes ; and it is difficult to persuade men 
in such a situation, that they ought to be 
contented because they arc free. ‘I'he fact 
isthe poor man, in Ireland, frequently 
wishes to be sent to gaol as @ vagrant, in 
order to be fed—to a gaol crammed with 
murderers and felons, in whose company 
his morals must be inevitably destroyed. 

% Tn times of financial distress, it is very 
difficult to propose means for elleviating 
these horrors ; but as a comparatively small 
sum would materially bencfit Ireland, per- 
haps I might venture to recommend a loan 
to'that country, to be distributed fairly 
through the diferent provinces. 














«In the different provinces of Ircland, 
there are different wants and different 


« In Ulster there are mines of coal, iron, 
and copper, but there is no eapital to work 
them 5 there are quarries of marble, free- 
stone, and limestone; there is  super- 
abundance of water and the opportunity of 
levels, but no canals ; there is land eapable 
of being drained, and a climate suited to the 
growth of oak; there in a hardy and well- 
disposed population, without the means of 
employing it. 

or oo. 


“« Ihave stated, that there are marble 
quarries, which might be worked with great 


Lord Blessington on the State of Ireland. 


TAug- 


advantage. In the county of Wicklow, and 
the south of Ireland, there are granite quar- 
ries, which might be profitably worked for 
the English market . 
* . > 
“ Tt would be the duty of the grand jurors 
to appropriate the sume advaticed to the 
best 


to muggest the variout modee that appest 


“On the coast of Golway, capitalists 
could find lucrative employment in catch- 
ing the sun-fish, which is there in abun- 
dance, and which produces a better oil than 
the whale. 

“In Donegal Bay there is also, ax T 
have been informed by Mr Ryan, of mi 
ning celebrity, a great capability of ests 
Dlishing a lucrative fishery ; and on every 
part of the Irish coast fish is plentiful. 

“In a country so inhabited by Roman 
Catholics as Ireland, the introduction af 
fish into general use would be as agreeable 
to the poor, as profitable to the fisherman, 
‘Mr Thady Conncllan has furnished many 
useful hints upon this subject. He is now 
in Ireland, endeavouring to carry his plans 
into execution, and to propagate the doc- 
trines of the Oldand New Testament among 
his fellow-countrymen im their own lan 


uage. - 

«© Having mentioned the name of Con- 
nellan, I must do justice to his exertions 
in carrying into effect in this country the 
wishes of those who consider the extension 
of education and circulation of religioun 
doctrines, as the primary objects to be at- 
tended to, in the hope of eradicating the 
evils arising out of ignorance and irreli- 


ere Teie well known thatin Treland there is 
a wide field for improvement ; it i 

well known that herds of persona 
driven in to vote as forty-shilling freebold- 
ers, at county elections, who cannot 
English, and who would swear to any thi 

T have myself witnessed the effects of su 
driving at an election for the county of 


Donel 
Paragraph 





‘We recommend this last 
to the attention of the votaries of Uni- 
versal Suffrage. Let them go to Ire~ 
land, where they will see a close apr 
prosimation to their darling scheme 
full action ; and if they come bas 
Universal Suffragists, we offer to turn 
Radicals at any moment they appoint, 

9 






























































































































































the Chorabéimedthmprieits [iW 
any Gece thein nobts,—07/1 
nthe ay ghaitlytleat, oro 
i his credabhing chew pil 
stones had Jost their hue, 
wentence; thé-drand '“‘holinbss} 
ae sonoma? 1 
Had -vanish’d, for the letters shew!) 


Wovering and fainty as they had writen Ween 
‘Upon the wat'#y:moon.— 


XI. 
Jehoyah’s Priest 

‘Turn’d his dim eye a the gifted Man, 
"The sanctified, BES the high, Seraphim 
‘Had purified with fire of Heayen from 
Tniquity of earth—but /e did stand 
In motionless majesty—a sublimit 
Of horror was around him—from his eye. 
"They caught a gleam of light—it kindled up 
Into their souls, and the prophetic blaze 
Buret forth to King Manasseh. 





CHORUS ‘OF PRIESTS." 

Hark ! how the concave vaults of tlie blue Heaven 
Are shaken by the storms which howl afar ! 
Earth rocksthe dreadful thunderbolt hath riven 
Her canopy—ah !) for the fallen star, 

‘Wildly through upper air I see it driven— 
Now, sinking to the earth anid thelsdrenine 
Of shricking spectrés, and the fiery gleams 
Of hellish torches lighting its dread-fall 
Into annihilation—Fiends haye trod 

O’er its celestial glories—Mercy, God! 





cHonus OF wiNeEne/. 


een ie mecaee 


Star of 





ne Som of bern, 
ae: shen ae oe ore sag Me 
For cycles, 
Unbroken ai 
The torch cooves a mhark 
How wither’d’Famine shall glide staxing by, 


Ant Freon lite cite be BA al 
And Freedom Srcinchy rae bate in hd 
oo ihd heir i teem nd 
eftit id Dates tian) aw 
201) stole s. Ow Phptoste, ol) \This2 ad 
he wotties| Iaath Geeehded inv «1 























a Fike isha: tw the: North. 


438. 
“ But, fuer, Tem wnt wt 
‘Unarmed and ttefited “will ¥. 
And ie Cat atiker gun eh ek 
Ever an ill deativ'may he dee.” 


24. 
‘Then rose that reverend gentleman, 
And with hint came » podiye bend, 
To join with the brave Erle Pe 
‘And all the fower o” Northumt 


25. 
With themithe noble Neville came, 
‘The Erle of Westmoreland was hee ; 
At Wetherbye bye they ‘mustered their host, 
‘Thirteen thousard faire to see. 


26. 
Lord Westmoreland his ancyent raisde, 
‘The Dun Bull he rays’d on hye; 
And three dogs with golden collars 
Were there sett out most royallye. 


27. 
Erle Perey there hin sncyent spred, 

‘The Halfe-Moone shining all soe faire 5 
‘The Nortons ancyent had the crosse, 

‘And the five wounds our Lord did beare. 


28. 
‘Then Sir George Bowes he straitwaye rose, 
‘After them some spoyle to make : 
These noble Erles turned back againe, 
‘And aye they vowed that knight to take. 


29. 
‘That baron he to his castle fled, 
‘To Barnard Castle then fied hee ; 
‘The uttermest walls were cithe to win, 
‘The Erles have wonne them presentlie. 


30. 

‘The uttermost walles were lime and bricke ; 
‘But though they wonne them soon anone ! 

Long ere they wan the innermost walles, 
For they were ent in rocko of stone. 


31. 
‘Then newes unto leeve London came 


Tn all the speede that ever might bee, 
‘And word is bronght to our roall queene 
Of the rysing in the North 


32. 

Her grace she turned her round about, 
‘And like a royall queene shee swore : 

«© T will ordayne them such a breakfast 
‘As never was in the North before.” 


She caused thirty hovssnd men be ra 
‘With horse und hameis faire to eee 

She caused thirty thousand meutbe raysed, 
To take the th’ North.Countrie. 





“Me ironed ocho ea 


24, 
Iste tune surrexit senior, 
‘Manus bonaque cum 60,' 





Qui forem Northumbria jungerent,. 


Sub nobili Perseo. 


2. 

‘Westmorie Comes nobilis, 
Una aderas Neville ; 

Veterbise congregaverant, 
‘Tredecim virim mille. 


26. 
‘Tauri fasci tune Westmorius 


Explicuit vexilla, 


Steteruntque picti canes wees 


Auri quos ornfrunt milla. 


7. 
Crescentis lunm Perserus 


Lumen extulit benignum 5 
vulnera: 


Cracem et Christi 
Nortoni uli signum. 
28. 


Hos ut vexaret, Bousius 
Confestim se paravit : 


Hane uterque Comes Equitem 


Us capetet juravit, 


29. 
Barnardo hic refagium. 
Baro petiit castello : 
Muslagae externis Comites 
‘Levi sunt potiti bello. 


Calce factis et iateibas 
Externis gaudent muris 3 

Diu tamen carent intimis, 
‘Quippe saxo firmo duris, 


Londinum inde scubilen 











samt eal est 





abi et 


0 ate tat 





French politics, can scarcely divine ita. 
everlasting and poignant quibbles. 
Professing to be merely literary, and 
preserving that semblance, it contrives 
to keep up a running’fite upon the 
Ultras, whom it plagues with great 
ingenuity. There has been some un- 
fortunate wight elected Member of 
the Academy the other day, who, it 
seems, has never put pen to paper, 
while many other literary men of me- 
rit (among the rest Casimir Delavigne, 
the author of the Parria,) have been 

* overlooked. This has been a fertile 
source of fun. But we'll let the name 
of the no-author academician rest in 
its natural obscurity. 

As to new works, the first I looked 
at was Arnault’s tragedy of “ Regu- 
lus.” You remember the account of 
Bonaparte’s bequests, published some- 
time since, in which a large sum was 
left to Mr Arnault, the author of 
“ Marius a Minturnes.” The parti- 
ality of Napoleon for the “ Marius,” 
is easily accounted for in reading it, 
and if. he did not patronize the author 
to any great extent when in the height 
of his imperial power, it was that the 
Marius did not then suit his fortunes. 
This play was written in 1791, when 
none, doula have foreseen a resemblance 
between the unknown Napoleon and 
the fallen Roman ; it now seems al~ 
™most written on purpose, so strong do 
the allusions strike. In some of them 
Napoleon must have taken great de- 
light, particularly in those that allude 
to his son, as a successor and avenger. 
The title, too, of “ Vainqueur des 
Teutons,” is a curious coincidence. 
And the speech of young Marius, 

“ Le vaisseau qui Venléve aux rives d's 
Italie, 
Liaura porté bientot en "fle d’Ennarie ; 
‘La, joint par Grannius, et par quelques 
amis, 
Il doit de sa fortune assembler les débris, 
Et prouver, de retour, 4 sa patrie ingeate, 
Que qui peut vainere Rome eut vaincu 
a the sailoguy 
And the soliloquy commencis 
“« Le monde a conapiré Is perte dun seal 





homme, 
Et Ia nature entidre est. d’accord avec 
Rome,” &c. 
But the passages of this kind would 
be too numerous to quote. After Ma- 





rius, I opened ‘ Regulus” with much 
tation. Tt was ext oor, 
and you may judge my disappoint~ 


ment on turning to the title-page, and 
finding that it had been written by the 
4on of the author of “ Marius.” 

Our friend Nodier has, I see, 


- Batig. 
brought out anew work. “ Trillyou le 
Lutin d’Argail,” he calla it, ane nou- 
velle Reasoie ; and curious protae; 
tion is this Hobgoblin of Argyle.” 

ita 


The origin ‘of it ‘is to' be’ met wit 

note to one of the poems of Six‘ Wal- 
ter Scott, who, the Freneh. author 
complains, has written twelye volpmes: 
since he began this one. ,,T9 excuse, 
however, his having com aro 
mantic work, M. Nodier inserts in‘his 
preface a saving clause, « que tout ce 
qui est essentiellement détestable ap- 
partiéndra, commé par une néceasité 
invincible, an genie romantique.” The 
well-written paragraphs of criticism 

that appear from time to time in the 
Jou des Debats, with M. Nodier’s 
signature, mark that gentleman’s par- 
ty, and he thinks it a duty to oppase 
Hberalism either in politics or litera~ 
ture. The consequence of unnecessa- 
rily uniting these two, has been right- 
ly prophesied in a former number of 
Maga. The story of Trilby is sim 
this; the spirit is enamoured ofa 
fisherman’s wife, which passion of hi 

neither the fisherman nor his wife can 








ous to see what a Frenchman would 
make of a fairy, at least of a northern 
one; it is prettily written, and 
sents much novelty to French read 
but this nouvelle Ecossaise, or Sebtch 
novel, must afford not a little amuse- 
ment to Scotch readers. Be it, how- 
ever, remembered at the same time, 
that the French are somewhat amused. 
in the same way with the language of 
Bois-Guilbert and Beaujeu. = 
t is a source of great annoyanpe 
us here, that a wretched company of 
English actors, with Mr Penley at 
their head, have taken the theatre of 
the Forte St Martin, to-exhibit theui- 
selves to the French as samples of Bri- 
tish acting. Mr Penley makes his 
debut in Othello—a fellow, whom I 
have seen murder Cassio, a1 
sand inferior parts. It is only tp 
hoped that they will be hooted out in 
the first scene. ‘Their attempt is more 
impudent and annoying, as there was 


a very respectable plan on foot for an 
English theatre Vere, and vy 
this 





the 
best actors were engaged ; which 
be completely overturned by 
Troupe Royale de Windsor, and de 
Brighton, 08 a they call shemelves : 
For the present, I must say 
Adiea. 





























SIXTY-BIVE SONNETS, WITH PREFATORY REMARKS, &e.* 


‘We have no connexion whatever 
with the coal-trade, and were never at 
Newcastle but once, passing through 
it on the top of an exceedingly heavy 
coach, along with about a score of 
other travellers ; nor, should we live 
a thousand years, is it possible we can 
forget that transit. We wonder what 
blockhead first built Newcastle ; for, 
before you can get intoand outof it, you 
must descend one hill, and ascend an- 
other about as steep as the sides of a 
coaf-pit. Had thecoach been upset that 
day, instead of the day before, and the 
day after, there would have been no 
end, and indeed no beginning to this 
Magazine. We all clustered as thick- 
ly together on the roof of the vehicle 
—(it was a sort of macvey or fly) as 
the good people of Rome did to see 
great Pompey passing along ;—but we, 
on the contrary, saw nothing but a set 
of gaping inhabitants, who were mo- 
mentarily expecting to seeusall brought 
low. We remarked one man fasten- 
ing his eye upon our legs that were 
dangling from the roof under an iron 
rail—who, we are conildeat, was a 
surgeon. However, we kept swingii 
along from side to side, as if the naa 
vey had been as drunk as an owl, and 
none of the passengers, we have reason 
to believe, were killed that day.—It 
was a maiden circuit? 

As we were saying, that constitutes 
our whole personal knowledge of New- 
castle. But since that time we have 
frequently seen and heard its name 
mentioned, and understand it is a thri- 
ving place. We regularly read Mit- 
chel’s radical Newspaper, notwith- 
standing his childish abuse of us, and 
have a kindness for the man, chiefly 
‘on account of some pretty and amiable 
verses which we have seen from his 
pe Is there not a Literary and Phi- 
losophical Society in Neweastle? And 
did they not debate whether or not 
Don Juan ought to be admitted into 
their immaculate library? Anddoes not 
the inimitable Bewick, whom Words- 
worth calls “ The Genius that dwells 
on the Banks of the Tyne,” live in 
Newcastle? All this is true, and for 
these and other reasons—(among them 
the high esteem in which we are uni- 
versally held there—i. ¢. Mitchell ex- 
cepted—being one of the chief) we 
love Newcastle, and wish that its coals 


Sixty-five Sonnets, 5c. 


Carog. 


may burn clear and bright till eonqus 
med in the last general con! tion. 
—But, farther,—here is a volume of 
poems written, as we are credibly ing 
formed, by a Newcastle-man—which 
exhibits a vigour and elegance of mind 
rather rare, we suspect, even among. 
us modern Athenians, who expect ere: 
long to be talking broad Scotch ber 
low the pillars of the Parthenon, —Mi- 
nerva being, as is well known, the. 
tutelary goddess of Scotland, and hn- 
ving late in life married St Andrew, 
and died without issue. 

How we came to know that our au- 
thor is a Newcastle-man, is no busi- 
ness of his, or of our readers. We 
have ways and means of knowing eve- 
ry thing worth knowing. And what 
is more, we have learnt that he is a 
—whig. This is most distressing ; 
‘but there is, we believe, some excuse 
to be found for him in this—that the 
disease is with him hereditary. He 
was unfortunately born a , and 
we must not quarrel with the stars. 
But in taste, talents, and genius, he is 
an absolute Tory, as will be made 
manifest by a few extracts from his 
little, modest, unpresuming volume. 
In a preface of about twenty pages, 
he treats of the specific cl of 
the Sonnet, and that with sin; 
acuteness and ingenuity. We have 
not lately seen a better piece of prose, 
either in thought or expression, than 
the following disquisition : 

“ The author's most extended idea of a 
Sonnet, however, includes no powers of ex- 
pression which the English tongue does not 
eminently possess. In endeavouring to as- 
certain its requisites, he ventures to assert, 
that simplicity is not the characteristic 
quality of this species of composition, still 
less that whichis commonly termed smooth= 
ness. ‘The Sonnet, in fact, appears to be 
a measured and somewhat pompous, but a 
musical and imposing formula for the ex- 
pression of a single or a prominent thought. 
‘There seems to be no rule in nature ‘to 
Timit the species of thought required, Tt 
is indeed observable, that the tend uf 
contemplative have been most fregu 
embodied in the sonnet form ; but re 
satirical, sublime, ludicrous, &c. are equal- 
Jy applicable, the body of Italian and 
nish sonnets, as well as of our own, 
it is presumed, afford sufficient proof. 
Milton, who made the Italian sonnet bis 
model, has written in all these mpods. ”. 

«© Ifitbe allowed that a Sonnet may, wigh 
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has accomy nied, crery age 2 ‘poetry ite 
we ee ition of colour of 
thonghs, ‘exaggeration of colouring 
j, its metaphors, its similes, 
‘amad its Jenn, are an in 
com] fh-this grand object of ex- 
conte Both the feelings and the prac- 
tiga of, all neaders of poetry may be safely 
appealed to in decision of the question, 
ether sioaplicity without ‘originality, or 
originality without ity, 
ferred. If that which im itself is beautiful, 
but which igalready known, will, e more 
than that which is somewhat less so, but 
which isnew, the composition of poetry, in- 
‘stead of increasing in difficulty, must be- 
come every day a more and more easy task. 
‘This argument it is needless to pursue any 
farther. The gems of simple and pure 
sentiment, which lay near the surface, 
have been already collected. He who wishes 
to deal in such valuables pe for the 
most part, by tastefully and newly setting 
those which ate common to. others, 
substitute a collateral merit in the of 
that which belongs only to a first discover- 
er, Todd even a few perfectly new ac 
quiisitions to the stock already acquired, 
the seareh must be deep and onio 

“To deny that these remarks 
poetry in general, would seem, to the fn 

to be the same as denying the infe- 
riority of what is trite to what is not. His 
remaining business is to shew why this 
principle, instead of being disregarded, 
should-be particularly attended to by the 
framer of a sonnet. This he is diffident 
in doing, from the delicacy, more than 
from the difficulty of the office. 

“ It will easily be admitted that, in the 
course of o narrative, or in any diffusive 
collection of thoughts, each single idea, 
simple or complex, escapes that complete 
attention and exposure which one unsup- 
ported thought, exhibited in the pretension 
of individuality, and pervading an entire, 
though short composition, must draw up- 
on itself. The necessity of such a thought 
being good, is in the ratio of the chance of 








iis being discovered to be bed. That 
fpen seyret 
‘and prepared, ought to be 
the pains of preparation and selection. 


expected to lead to something; and that 
which emulates the minute regularity of 
the brilliant partake a little in its 
rarity and value. 

“Phe inventot, hives be Wat, of the 
Portuguese aphotiam, that F 
ought to be shut with 1h rouse 
have been well convii ‘the propricty of 


Sixtysfior sete fe 


tobe pre 


Lael 


Tinmgedeee 


ters ‘have not met - 4-1 


either ‘contented themselves 
common-place, or elseendeavoured to i 





‘8 pastoral, or 1m 
ative failure and Sec teat should 


this inconsistenc 
that the fine plated feos: 
found scattered throughout the 3 
our poets should have been oe 
rescue the species from ‘liegt 
even those specimens, excellent sith 
of them ae, partake inthe il consequences 
the prejudice we failed SRERORBY 
tnd are the leat read of the 


especie author, is a Hie 
dered at.” vari” 


Ret 


Woikworth tod ” 7 
mous poet, for he is & poet, 

best whiter of Sonnete in our day. Are 
not the thirteen following Sonnetayéan' 


very beautiful, and all very difiewem 
shewing both great and various -pyyyy'* 





Son of the earth, satoer th degree. 
Placed in this changeable and 





Pleasure, because it will be quicl 

pat sl be prove sepa 

expat call iy bls use onthe han 

Bale when thot range nut hope no a, 

‘The northern Empress, as the storm, 
‘Amid the snows 

"A work perfected but to be undone, 
1g tthe though her gl 

‘Phat it must 





ae 
(thon 
Srsculpiots ae r 
apes ‘shoop, 0 
ks maturesel the: A 
sonabt When a 


or where undying glory seem ta hve 
‘Upon the any thyme! 
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24. At St Thomas Mount, Madras, Major-Ge- 
neral Francis Aiskell, of the Hon. East India Com- 


PEK" At Madras, Donald Macandrew, Eaq. sur- 
geon, 11th regiment, N. I. in eonsequence of a 
Severe attack of fever. 

Dec. 4. At Trincomalee, Island of Ceylon, Tho- 
mas P. Lurchen, Esq. Colonial Master Attendant 
at that 

Jan. 2. 1822. At Leakesville, America, Colonel 
Jaiet Campbell, agent forthe State Bank, North 
Carolina, son of the late Robert Campbell, Esq. 
of Middletoncarse, Clackmannanshire. 

15. At Caleutts, Alexander Robertson, Esq. 
‘youngest son of the late Andrew Robertson, Esq. 
Of Foveran, and partner of the house af Davidson 
a Ari amphi 

In , 
the Madras Artillery, second son of the late Co- 
Jonel Wm. Mackintosh, of Millbank. 
May, At St Andrews, New Brunswick, Mrs 
fackenzie, a native of the parish of Golspy, 
and sister to Lieut-Colonel Wm. Monro, Hon. 
East India Company's Service, Madras. 

1, At Kingston, Jamaica, Ensign Joho Riddell, 
of the 35d regiment, second son of the late Mi: 
chael Riddell, Esq.” 

15. At Madeira, Miss Elizabeth Young, eldest 
daughter of Harry Young, Esq. of Madeira. 

15. At Richmond, Virginia, John Wood, Esq. 
Ne csi Caper, 

in Jamaica, regory, Esq. 
Edinburgh, merchant in Kingston. 

19. At Edinburgh, Margaret, only daughter of 
‘Mr James Anderson, tailor, Edinburgh. 

25. Mr William Lawson, plasterer, Edinburgh, 

June 26. At his house Grassmarket, William 
‘Thomson, corn-merchant. 
rig” Mt Brechin, Alewander, only son of Dr Guth- 

ie, 

29 At King Street, Leith, Eliza, daughter of the 
late Mr Ilenry Band, merchant there. 

— AtSea Bank, Rothsay, Miss Christian Brown 
Hamilton, daughter ofthe ate Willams Hamilton, 
Esq. of Craighlaw. 

Portobello, of inflammation of the bowels, 
Sir John Macgregor Murray, Bart. of Lanrick 
Castle, Perthshire. In the early part of his life, 
Sir John had served in the army of India with 
considerable credit to himself} and it is well 
known to every Highlander how zealously hs lat 
ter days have been devoted to promoting the best 
interests and maintaining the ancient character of 
his native country, for enthusiastic patriotism and 
unaffected loyalty; and his loss will be deeply felt, 
both by the public and a numerouscirele of friends, 
to whom he was most justly endeared. He is suo: 
ceeded in his title and estates by his only son, 
Lieutenant-Colonel, now Sir Evan John Macgre- 




















gor Murray, (.B. 

30, Ae Edlnburgh, James Crosbie, Esq. late 
merchant in Dumiice 

— At Stirling, Jane, daughter of the late Fran- 
cia Young, Ea Coledior of Excise 

30. At Park Place, Teddington, Susan, the wife 
of Co Sir lobert Arbuthnot K. CB. Coldstreata 


Guards. 
— At Leith, Moubray, 4th son of Richd. Scou- 


u. 

‘30, At Southfod, Alexander, second son of the 
late John Stenhouse, Esq. younger of Southfod. 

— At Park Place, "Teddington, Susan, the wife 
of Colonel Sir Robert Arbuthnot, K. C. B. Cold- 
stream Guards, 

Fait Bellas, Arn, Countess of Annesley, 

July 1. At Eyemouth, Mra Renton, widow of 
Mr James Renton, wine-merchant in Berwick. 

— At his father’s house, in Dalkeith, Mr David 
Matheson, jun. candiemaker there. 

2. At Raeburn Place, James Davidson, Esq. 
late surgeon 2d Battalion Royal Scots. 

5. At Denbrae, Helen Dalmahoy, eldest daugh- 
ter of Alexander Forbes, Esq. of Westfield. 

— At Auchmannoch, Mrs Burella Hunter, wife 
of Arthur Campbell, Esq. of Auchmannoch. 

4, At Edinburgh, Mrs Elizabeth Saxby, wife of 
‘Mx Thomas Stephen, general agent. 

5. At18, Neilson street, Miss Margaret tamsay. 

— At his house, No. 7, Leith Street, Mr John 
Morrison, perfumer. 

— At his house in Pathhead, by Kirkaldy, after 
1 Jong illness, Mr John Anderson, manufacturer. 





Register —Deaths, 


[Aug. 


aicolm, 

8. At Stafford Street, Mis Margaret Macal 
daughter of the late Captain Macalpine, at 
more. 


— At Howard Place, ncar Edinburgh, Mrs He- 
Jen Currie Lamont, spouse of James Lamont, Esq. 

zz tt Port Glasgow, the Reverend John’ For 
rea . 

— At Brompton, Jessic Philadelphia, eldest 
daughter of Sir Thomas Sydney Beckwith, in ber 

9, At Torrence, near Lyons, John Forbes Mit- 
hell, Eeq. of Thainston, Aberioenshire, 

10. Charlotte, wife of' the Reverend Mr Lynn, 
Vicar of Crosthwaite, Cumberland, daughter of 
the late Lord Bishop of Carlisle—Her death was 
cecasioned by drinking cold water when very hot. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Gavin Buego, house 


painter. 
11, At Edinburgh, in the 20th year of his age, 
forthumberland 


Mr John Johnstone, Esq. 30, 

Se At Lalfnest Mil, James Yule Dudgeon, 

At Lu ly James ; 

‘youngest son of Major 5» 58th 

12. At Sidmouth, Magdulen, wife of Henry 

Harvey, Esq. and daughter of Six James Hall of 

Dunglass, Bart. 

RoNAt estonpans, Captain Thomas Simpson, 
‘— At Strachur, Argyleshire, Archibald Welz, 
TEAC his house; Broughton Stret, John Je 

Ee ae coum 
Ee ir Patri » 

Slanat Elaburgh, Alexander Fullarton, 

I. iaburgh, 
late land-aurveyor of the customs at Partie’ 

15, At Edinburgh, after a few days illness, Mrs 
Margaret Sawers, wife of Mr John Hunter, ‘mez- 
chant, Edinburgh. 

16.’ At Kindeace House, Charles Henry, infant 
son of Charles Robertson, Eaq. Junior of Kind- 
ence. 

—At Lauriston Place, Mr John 
linea manufacturer, Eig BBO 

ant Fulmood Lodge, nett Liverpool, tn the 
43d year of her age, M: the wife of William 
ith. and Sict Ghughter of the ate Wil. 

17. At Edinburgh, Mr William Phin, merchant. 

— At Pontsfield-house, Cromarty, Jamims, 
youngest daughter of Mr D. M 

— At Beil, Wm. Hamilton Nisbet, sq, of Direl- 

‘fa Yohn Hough, Haq. of Garteowe. 
21, ‘The Lady of the Right Honourable Lord 

Norbury, Lord Chief Justice of the Comtson Pleas, 

Ireland, the Lady Baroness Norwood. 
ht Bothkenbar Manse, Mia Must, of Les 

swade Hull, 


— at Kenthouse, Augusta Cart, Countess of 
Glasgow. “Her Lady ‘the “ 
Sle eens 
widow of the late Lord Falkland, and mother 
the present Viscount, 

—At Duke Street, Leith, Mr David Black, 
Oe At eainburghy Mors Wet: Beg, ite Be- 

— At Edin 

oamh Seater Bia 


retary 
‘26, At Dirleton, aged 15, eldest, 
ter of Mr James Headerso, ‘Siochnaster of iat 
P'ZH, At the house of her aunt, Mra Lockhart, 
‘M'Leod, 


London, Miss ‘third daughter 
‘of Donald M‘Leod, of Geanizs, aq. 
+29. At Lochlomond, Mr Charles Shaw Duthie, 


” Athis house in the Jardin des Plantes, Paris, 
oo thie theJantin des Plantes, 
‘the Abbe Hans, the celebrated mineralogist. 
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OB 
was heard *fouder’ than ft ever hed 
been since it'was 4 city. It must have 
been interesting to the least obser- 
vant, to walk the long, wide, spacious 
stfeets. One saw passing along, old 
meén with weather-beaten faces, and 
sometimes silvery hairs, that spoke, in 
Tanguage not td be misunderstood, of 
the hail-blasts of the hills—men come 
from afar, from the dwellings of po- 
verty, but not of want,—with intelli- 
gent countenances and stately steps, 
umbowed by age, such as at onc look we 
Kuew febred God and honoured the 
Ring. : Here, was to be scen the 
bright-faced and wondering peasant- 
‘bey’ from the country school, now for 
a few ‘holidays shut uD and there 
some’ancient grandam, leading in her 
hand her children’s children, thet they 
rhight tell in their distant valleys; that 
they had seen the King. Here walk- 
ed'men who appeared to have served 
their country many long years ago, 
and who now forgot its real or ima- 
gined ingrafitude in that loyalty which 
made them scorn their wounds recei- 
ved in youth, and which now makes 
them proud of them in their old age. 
In no othér country is there a iter 
variety of original character than in 
oa¥own. Therich and thepoorareoften 
cottnected by fine and almost impercep- 
tible gradations ; and where the first 
men in the land are often sprung from 
the bosom of the people, there isa pride 
of worth and successful talent, which 
claims and receives equality with the 
pride of birth and hereditary rank. 
‘The minister of religion, famous for 
eloquence, or venerable for piety, is 
notashamed, but proud to walk by the 
side of his humble parents, who live in 
their own retired cot-house. He who has 
commanded armies or navies, honours 
the grey hairs of his peasant father ; 
and the merehant, whose aid govern- 
ment may have required in the day of 
need, does not forget the poor men of 
his native village. On such a great 
occasion, when the honour of the 
country was concerned, no man was 
forgetful of his own ; and that could 
not be better preserved than by guard- 
ing all the sunctities of life from for- 
gifulness or shame, and shewing 

tland as it was, “ in cute et in= 
tus.” The collected people were there- 
fore, though a variegated, yct an har- 
monious mass,—and there was as 
much nationality displayed by the 


The King. 


Tower as by the higher ‘andere, “White 
toan eye that Peer nts tone tA 





‘The Kin, 
days after he had been expected," # 
that the spirit of friendship, as’ well 
as loyalty, had time to be breathetl 
into, and to ‘circulate through ‘thé 
loyal’ assemblage. Friends froma ‘thé 
mest distant parts of the kingdom re- 
cognised each other ; a constant greet: 
ing and grasping of hands’ was seen 
on the strects ; there was a féast, or 4 
festival, or a rehearsal, in every houst' 
and there could not be a better pref 
paration of heart, mind, and soul,-f6# 
the reccption' of a King; than the 
joyous, exhilarating, and unrestraine® 
intercourse of friendship atid’ sgdial 
glee, that now prevailed among’ 
many of his subjects. ’ 
~ Soon as the King’s vessel was 
in the Frith, it was felt that he was! 
Scotland. Many thonsand ‘ej Se 
fixed upon it from the his, d 
from many a lofty range ‘of aildil 
whose windows, unthought” of” 
that aerial wilderness ‘of ‘thé ** ‘Ol’ 
Town,” command, one’ and all 
them, perhaps the noblest 
pect in the world. All the'iignals: 
had been published over the tity, Bi 
which the people were to be pa 4 
ed of their Sovereign’s movements 
and every eat was open to heat ‘thé 
Castle guns. But the day was decided-' 
ly overcast ; and the King’s entrante’ 
into such a city was not, if possibléé 
to be under a cloud. So we were't 
that the King was not to land-—amd' 
in a few seconds his resolutiot’ wav’ 
known to three hundred thousand 
ple. Ail felt that his resolution! ‘witt! 
right—and there was but one with—’ 
one prayer, among all the vast'maltic’ 
tude, that to-morrow’s sun would doiné’ 
forth like a giant from the sea; and'do 
justice to Edina, the city of ‘Palaces, 
‘with her Castle and her cliffs, atté hot 
pillared Hill, and the Mountain of' the 
old heroic British King. 7°")! - 

‘Never was there a bolder! biighté#, 
more beautiful day,:than that’ ‘tos! 
morrow.” ‘The high blue: arth of 
heaven girdled the city; with hetbiatd! 
there a palace-like pre of ‘eonda—t 


























































































































































































































































































































































































ey Mehta New Ris i 
take care 
Do as thon "Tibbio, shou’ anid enough to ne ears 





MR BLACKWOOD (do a prell oung Girl in 2 white gown an 
My dear, ivs to be o Prarthise reak May May I have the pleasure 
a be Tose rel May have the nieevare of omens 


omer Tain (éo his Partner, after a kiss.) . oe 
Let me hand you to the dresser. . Go ai atte 





King’ vavourite 


aes in a.dgench 0’ sweat, see it’s yo ust pooran down. My aikeas, wat's 
m paar 
CHIEFTAIN. “ 
‘You had better step out to the door for a few minutes, and tke the benefit 
of the fresh air. . 
MEO. 
‘Wi’ a’ my heart, sir. (Bxeunt Chieftain and Mas.) 
opouERty. 
‘Madam, you cannot go wrong, it is just the eight figure—so—S. Jig 
common time? 


eupewirn. 
oe ses (4 Fe Reel by the Standard-bearer, the Gi 
ware foursome ude 
Mr Brackwoon, and Maiden.) 
si atts owas GUDEMAN. 4 
Ne broght a band o’ rare swankies wi’ you: I'm thinking 
you're no eae duld’s you look like. 4 
MR NORTH. 


Y’m quite a young man, just the age of the King, God bless him, | ‘Efope 
we'll both od years yet. ° 
un TicKLEn, (fo Mr North.) ane 
Look how buy Buller is yonder in the comer, at the endo he kitchen 


MR NORTH. 
Laird, the srutewie foots it away with admirable agility. I never ana 
reel better danced in my life. 
GUDEMAN. 


She’s a gay canny body ; see hoo the jade pits her twa nelyes.to the sidaa o” 
her, and hauds up her chin wi’ a prie-my-mou sort o” a cock.—Tibby, ye jade, 
the ee oF ote auld gudeman’s on you-What ca’ ye that lang lend-loupet 
that’s afore hee said you, the Stawner-bearer? Is he: a Tg Sua 
Lientenant’on pay? 
Fiddk doy, ith, that infernal t, I with 
ler, ma} r, you wit infernal squint 
the slight cask of yout eye, will you lend Sparen ‘dae hoe for a pardon, cominy 
(Takes the fiddle. and plays with prodigious birr.) 
GUDEWIFE. 


Stap him—stap him, that’s no the same tune. I canna keep the step. 


‘That's Maggy Lauder he’s strumming at ; they're playing different tunes, 
(Dance is stopped.) 
I beg pardon, Mr Ti ler; but you ba it us all owt; I jus 
your , Mr Tickler; but you have put us waa 
beginning to get into the way of it. me 
MR TICKLER. x 
‘Corte, I volunteer a solo. The Bush aboon Traquair. (Bilags.) 
opoHERTY. 
‘The Hen’s March, by jingo. 


‘ONE FIDDLER (to another.) 
He fingers bonny, bonny, but he has a cramp bow-hand. He's shouther- 
bun’. I'like to see the bow gaun like a flail back and forward. 
GUDEWIFE. 
ig sit down aside me again, and lét’s hear something about the 























ae roo 
Christopher Narth. 


HERE CLOSE WE FOR. THE PRESENT! THIS, 0 XING 
THIS NUMBER DO WE DEDICATE TO THRE, 
LOWLY AND REVERENTLY ON BENDED KNEE 

OUR LOYAL TRIBUTE HUMBLY OFFERING. 

. WHILE WE HAVE HAND TO WRITE. OR VOICE TO SING, 


+ 
t WHILE WE HAVE MASTERY OF VERSE AND PROSK,— 

t IN SHORT, WHILE THROUGH OUR HEART THE LIFE-BI On) 
t FLOWS, 

3 SIMILAR TRIBUTE SHALL WE JOY To BRING 

: AND THOUGH OLD AGE HATH LAID UPON OUR HEAD 


* THE SNOW OF THREESCORE WINTERS, YET, IF E'KR 
NEED SHOULD ARISE—IP DAYS OF DOUBT AND DREAD 
SUMMON US IN THY CAUSE, THE FIGHT TU DARE, 
AGE-STRICKEN AS WF ARE, WE FORTH SHOULD FARE, 
YUR BLOOD, 4S CRIMSON AS OUR TYPF ‘LO SHED" 
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Above the painting of th’ Auwric quill, 
‘Above the Magic of the Poet’s pen, 

in from the moxtdiminfal’d fragment, sil 
‘We can recall whole again—— 
He truly knows the bul of Memon then, 

Who finds a finger of the marble and” 

some t statue—hay wi 
7 Poros or Seon caiard coramunde— 
‘Mid India’s palmy wastes, or Nubia’s tameless eand. 


Xv. 
‘We lend a wtane to to mare mere Ideal, a 
A taste of truth wi ‘never cat 
And feel the storied past grow less unreal, 
‘When we have trodden on the self-same spot, 
Der sons, by Grek or Roman ciel reap 


Freahl We call up many @ long-known theme, 

‘And say, “ "Twas here th and here they fought,” 

And scan the very earth—w pleased to 
ase eas 


THbo twee caine = ee 

wning, a straw may save, 

‘We catch at aught which fondly we suppose 
‘May buoy: awhile upon th’ oblivious wave ; 

‘A Cenotaph to memorise our grave ; 

A cheated Nation, or a yielding Dame ; 

A sword to liberate, or to enslave ; 

‘The Scholar’s parchment—the Poetic flame— 

‘Whate'er niay serve to float a Mem'ry, or a Name. 





TD. 
MY GARDEN. 
T love my garden, dearly love neat 
‘That Lisle spot of groan gad hag ny respond 
There's not uethinks hough I may ex Ob! not unwelcome 
in partial le,) a pleasanter 
a all the tountry round. ene 


‘The smooth green turf winds there, And she hath flowers, nd fragrance 

With no ungraceful b wet t = 
id many a bed, and many s border, Aner of ero perfume f 

Where ay guy group’ din or in sweet nt disordes, Splced sch clematis and broom, 


Spring! Summer! Autumn! of all three ‘Then, if some ling’ring rose I 
‘Whose reign is loveliest there ? ine is iis 
Oh! is not she who paints the ground, On the dark laurel’s 


‘When its frost fetters are unbound, Dear Autumn! my wi Sr 
‘The faireat of the fair ? ‘Leaps up for love of thea. T ween, 
I gaze upon her violet beds, Ob yea! Love my ‘pei can: 
Laburnums, golden tress'd s vr fad enpayment 
Her flower-spiked almonds, breatheperfume Enployment re mayan bain 
From lilac and seringa bloom, Tn tending evry shrub and flower, 
"And ery, ‘I love Spring best? still unwearied 
But Summer comes, wth all her pomp prop the * the rade— 
Offa tone, we aes 
Fa ne be bores ot res, Glear out intruders, yes ve e 
‘© What season equals this '” To be but gaudy \ 
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article, Huss admitted that he inclu- 
ded kings. So that, in the first place, 
here is a denial of every kind of eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction ; and in the next 
place, if a subject take it into his head 
that his sovereign is in mortal sin, he, 
according to Huss, is released from his 
allegiance ; because “nullus est domi- 
nus civilis dum est in peccato mortali.” 
‘These and similar doctrines soon cre= 
ated disturbances; and, accordingly, 
as L’Enfant observes, “ Bohemia be- 
came the theatre of an intestine war.”(2) 
And he afterwards says, that “John 
Huss, by his scrmons and writings, 
and violent and outrageous conduct, 
had extremely contributed to the trou- 
bles which then disturbed Bohemia. 
This cannotbedenied.”(3) Thedoctrines 
of Huss were soon made known to the 
Pope, who summoned hin to appear 
before the Court of Rome ; but after 
waiting a year and a half for his ap- 
pearance, he was excommunicated for 
contumacy, having refused to attend, 
no doubt, partly, because ecclesiasti- 
cal obedience is an obedience invented 
by the priests, without the authority 
of Scripture.” Against this sentence, 
led to the coanell and ex- 
the utmost readiness to appear 
End defend himself ; and so far from 
looking for, or expecting an exemption 
from the laws of the Empire, if con- 
vieted of error, he expressly says, “if, 
they (the Council) can convince me of 
any error, or of having taught any thing 
contrary to the Christian faith, 1 wit, 
READILY SUBMIT TO ALL THE PAINS 
or nenzrics.” (4) And the Bohemian 
lords of Huss’s party, in writing to the 
Emperor for his liberation from the 

inement in which he had becn 
‘kept for attempting to run away, beg- 

him “to procure the liberty of 
John Huss, to the end that he may be 
Justified if innocent, and punished if 
guilty.” (2) ‘This declaration of Huss, 
and the letter of the Bohemian nobles, 
shew as clearly as the sun at noon-day, 
hat the safe-conduct granted to Huss 
‘was neither supposed by him and his 
party, nor intended by the Emperor, 
as a protection against the laws of the 





Huss a] 
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Empire, if found guilty of heresy. Let 
us now inquire into the reason why 
Huss applied for a and the 
real intention for wl was given 
will thereby be rendered more appa- 
rent. 

‘The University of Prague was di- 
vided among four nations, viz. Bohe- 
mia, Bavaria, Poland, and Saxony 
These three last were included in one, 
under the name of the German Na- 
tion ; but as they were more numerous 
than the Bohemians, they insensibl, 
became masters of three votes in all 
theacademical deliberations, and there- 
by of all the profits of the Talsere tye 
By the interest of Huss at court, he 
procured a decree, whercby the Bohe- 
mians were to have three votes, and 
the German nation only one; and the 
Germans, provoked at this, deserted 
the University by thousands, and Huss 
was chosen Rector. In consequence of 
the part Huss took in these proceed- 
ings, he incurred the enmity of all the 
Germans ; ood soon after, when sam 
moned by the Pope to appear at Rome, 
the Court and University sent a depu- 
tation to desire the Pope to di 
with his appearance, “ because it was 
not safe for him to go toRome by reason 
of the enemies he had in Germany.”(6) 
And, in his appeal to the Council frovs 
the Pope’s sentence of excommunica- 
tion, one reason given for not appear- 
ing was, “ because ambushes were laid 
for me on the road.”(7) L’Enfant ac- 
knowledges, that, when Huss went to 
the Council, “he had indeed a t 
many enemies in Germany."(8) " 
then, we see the true cause and mean- 
ing of the safe-conduct granted by the 
Emperor—not that it was to serve him 
as a protection against the laws of the 
empire if condemned by the Couneil— 
not that it was to be held as an enti. 
cipated reprieve from an anticipated 
ee aed that ie was to be consi- 

lered as a pardon for crimes alleged, 
but denied to have been committed 
against the Christian faith and the 
laws of the empire, and, if convieted 
of which, he had readil “to 
submit to all the pains of heretics” —bat 
merely a protection against his “ ene- 
mies in Germany,” on account of the 
part he had taken in the business of 
the University. 








(1) “ Nullus est dominus civilis, nullus est prelatus, nullus est episcopus, dum est 


in peccato mortali.”—Ibid. Art. 30. 
(2) I’Enfant, B. 1. No. 23. 
4) Ibid. B. 1. No, 24. 
(6) Ibid. B. I. No. 23. 


(7) Ibid. 


(8) Ibid. B. 8. No. 87.- 
(8) Ibid. B. 1. No, 61. 
(8) Ibid. No. 25. 
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perty ; and that the people should as- 
sist in robbing them of it; (1) that 
God ought to obey the devil ; (2) that 
all human actions happen by inevita- 
ble necessity ; (3) that literary insti- 
tutions, such as colleges and universi- 
ties, are diabolical ; (4) that it is un- 
lawful to pray in churches, or keep 
holy the Lord’s day ; (5) and, finally, 
that if ecclesiastics are guilty of any 
sin, their temy i ought to 
cut off their heads; and that if the 

ince himself be guilty of sin, it be- 

ngs to the people to punish him. (6) 
No sooner were these pernicious doc 
trines promulgated among the people 
by John Straw, John Ball, and other 
apostles of Wickliff, than insurrection 
and civil war, with plunder and mur- 
der in their train, broke out in Eng- 
land, under Wat Tyler, Sir John Old- 
castle, and others. ' Need we wonder, 
therefore, at the severities of the laws 
passed to put down or prevent these 
and similar doctrines from being dif- 
fused ? 

Before concluding this branch of the 
subject, I cannot omit an article of the 
Confession of Faith of the Church of 
Scotland, so akin to what I have been 
alluding, and so condemnatory of 
Huss and Wyeliff’s doctrines, as if the 
framersof the Confession had had these 
doctrines in their view at the time. 
‘© And because the powers which God 
hath ordained, and the liberty which 
Christ bath purchased, are not interid- 
ed by God to destroy, but mutually to 
uphold and preserve one another ; 
they who, upon pretence of’ Christian 
liberty, shall oppose any lawful power, 
or the lawful exercise of it, whether 
it be civil or ecclesiastical, resist the 
ordinance of God. And for their pub- 
lishing of such opinions or maintain- 
ing of such practices, as are contrary 
to the light of nature, or to the known 
principles of Christianity, whether 
concerning faith, worship, or conver- 
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sation, or to the power of godliness, or . 
such erroneous opinions or practices as 
either in their own nature, or.in the 


manner of publishing or 
them, ioe dace to the. external. 
peace and order which Christ hath es 
tablished in the Church ;‘they may 
be lawfully called to account, and pron, 
ceeded against by the censures of the 
Church, and by the power of the civil 
Magistrate.”(7) 3 
Your correspondent will « neither 
contradict nor allow” the quotation 
made by me from Usher's “ Trae 
Examination of the common Methods 
employed to prevent the Growth of 
Popery,” exculpating the Council, and 
shewing by what artifices the caluramy 
against it was propagated, because, for= 
sooth, he has not Usher's writings: at 
hand ; and he says, that. “ it would-be 
difficult to find another.. Protestant 
of the same, sentiments, ‘from the 
days of Huss” (that is to’ say; up- 
wards of 100 years before any Pro~ 
testant appeared in the world! and 


ey ears saa thera com- 
i is History) “ to, the. present 
our.” What a wonderful sort: of 


logician must this correspondent. of 
yours be, Mr Christopher! Kind, 
charitable soul!—he will “neither 
contradict nor allow the aceyracy”. of 
any quotation ‘in favour. of Cas 
tholics, unless he can see-the origi~ 
nal with his own eyes; but he will 
refer to authors, whose works he never 
read, to prove that the Catholic Church: 
holds the most impious tenets; wher - 
these authors never maintained such 
doctrines, or when, as proved in the 
case of Petit, they have been condemn~ 
ed by the church in a General Coune 
cil! f 


The second charge ip tat Cato. 
lics it as a principle to persecute 
every person differing from them in 
religious opinions.” In my last letter 
T have clearly shewn that the grounds: 





(1), “Est contra scripturam sacram quod, viri ecclesiastici habeant temporales pos 


‘sessiones.”” 


Kayght. Col. 2640..'« Nunquam ert bona pax in regno isto, qnouaque 


temporalia ista auftrantur a viris éeclesiasticis, et ideo rogabat populum, manibus ex- 





tensis, ut unusquisque adjuvaret 
(2) “ Deus debet obedire Diabolo. 








ista materia. 
* Hores, 





Walsing. 284. 
kliff, Knyght, Col, 2648. 


(8) Art. 27. Wickl. condemn. In Concil. Constan. 


Art. 29. 
alsing. p. 537. 






juod si pervona ecclesiastica deliquerit et se non emendaverit, licitam est do 


minis secularibus hujusmodi radere per scapulas. Si dominus temporalis deliquerig, Hi- 
citum est popularibus ipsum corrigere.”” Knyght. Col. 2657. The learned Dr Fiddes, 
a Protestant, in bis life of Cardinal Wolsey, p. 38 and 39, says, that the laws made 
against the Lollards were necessary, on account of the tumults they occasioned... 


(7) Conf. of Faith, Chap. xx. Art. 4. 


it 




















exclusion be admitted, why have the 
Catholics been from time to time re- 
stored to the enjoyment of the privi- 
Jeges of which they were deprived by 
those very laws which are founded on 
by the exclusionists as sanctioning the 
exclusion contended for? Perhaps 
they may maintain, that this partial 
repeal of the penal laws has been an 
inroad upon the constitution ; but I 
would again ask, was not the consti- 
tution in existence before the enact- 
ment of these laws, and if the repeal 
of them does not rather bring us back 
to the purity of that constitution, by 
-which, to use the words of Lord Ba- 
con, “ the subject that is natural born 
hath a competency or ability to all bene~ 
fits whatever 2” 

Many have been the pretences set 
‘up by the opponents of the Catholic 
claims for continuing to deprive Ca- 
tholics of their natural rights; but 
those brought forward by your corre= 
spondent have been so often and so 
ably refuted in the Great Council of 
the nation, that no person there has 
now the hardihood to bring them for- 
ward ; and most certainly, were any 
honourable or right honourable gen- 
fleman, or ay noble lord, to deliver a 
‘ similar to your correspondent’s 
fuer, such members would be Jough- 
ed down. Dr.Marsh, Bishop of Pe- 
terborough, whose opinion, as an op- 


nent of the Catholic claims, may be im 


justly regarded as equal to-that of an’ 
‘Protestant Tayman‘in the Kingdom, 


has “ fairly acknowledged (and no 
one of the right reverend bench, in 
whose presence he made the acknow- 
ledgment, disavowed his sentiments,) 
that the profession of the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, merely as a religious 
opinion, oF otherwise than as afford- 
ing an inference of a want of civil 
worth, was not properly the subject of 
any political disability.”(1) But as Mr 
Plunkett observed, ‘‘ It might have 
occurred to the mind of the learned 
prelate, accustomed to the precision of 
mathematical proof, that if the Roman 
Catholic, for the reason assigned, real- 
Jy had less civil worth than the Pro- 
testant, it would not therefore follow 
that he should be excluded, unless the 
Protestant’s quantity of civil worth 
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were first proved to be the minimim 
which could warrant admission ; but 
what ray bo the sare of this quali- 
ty, whic leased to designate 
under the-new tion of £ 
worth,’ he ‘has not thought proper ex 
actly to state. It leaves out, I pre» 
sume, all consideration of birth or for- 
tune, or such like ; also the aecident- 
al circumstances’ of. education, and 
learning, and talents ; also the unes- 
sential attributes of truth, and honour, 
and probity; these are all circum- 
stances too mean to form any:part of. 
his abstractions. I must presume s05- 
for the person who possesses them all. 
in the highest degree, if he happens to 
acknowledge the spiritual su 
of the Pope, is actually excluded, is be~ 
low Zero in his scale of ‘civil worth-;" 
and the who is utterly destitute 
of all of them, is admitted, provided 
he is not so panctilious as to refuse 
to deny that supremacy.” () -‘/ 
Before concluding, allow me to‘oft 
fer to you, sir, my best scknowledg- 
ments for the o] tunity ‘you have 
afforded me of vindicating the religion 
I profess, from the obloquy whith hea’ 
been attempted to be thrown upon it. 
and its professors, through the medi-- 
um of your extensive circulation. This 
letter has been Pag thenest to a degree 
far beyond what I had any conceptiont 
of when I first sat down to it ; butthe . 
tance of the subject, and the ex 
ertions which have been mdde-by my. 
antagonist to bias your readers, will, I 
trust, be held as my apology for ettu-. 


pying so much of your Batée 
is not to the bigotted and illiberal that 
T address myself ; for though Fhad the 


tongues of men and of angels, nothit 
that T eould say would pede 
of any good. effect, without “ that 
charity which is the essence of Chriss 
tianity.” It is only to those whesé 
minds are open to hear and acknow- 
ledge truth, from whatever quatter.it 
may come, (and here I earnestly wish 
I could include your correspondent: 
among them,) that-these pages are‘dt~ 

dicated. From these alone do I ex~ 

pect jastice. I remain, sir, yours-¢ine" 
cerely, a oe 

A Catuotte Layman. * 
Edinburgh, Auguat 29th, 1899 





(1) Mr Plunkett's speech. 


(2) Mr Plunkett's speech. 
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penscr ce que lui ¢tait echappé, ctait 
Te voler, ot que la penseé fat un do- 
maine appartenant a lui seul.” With 
such foeltngs, Madame de Staél was 
obnoxious to him, from personal as 
well as political jealousy ; and his un- 
accountable severity towards her be- 
aks the sorcness of a rival, rather 
than the caution of a statesman. The 
Abbe de Pradt, trom whom is the 
above extract, and who was secretary 
to Napoleon, has given us in his last 
work,* a full account of the state of 
the case between the Emperor and the 
Lady : 


“« Napoleon and Madame de Staél could 
never agree, they were two rival powe 
Napoleon was no Roman Emperor, to 
low of an associate in the empire; and 
‘Madame de Staél, prohibited by her sex 
from acting the part of Augustus, wished 
to be and made herself in every thing 
somewhat of the Corsa? Modern ‘thrones 
do not admit this partition. And Napoleon 
defended the Salick law against an usurpa~ 
tion, which menaced to bow the French 
sceptre under the distaff. Napoleon did 
not personally hate Madame de Staél—a 
man of genius cannot hate genius in any 
one s+ he dreaded it, when he could not 
subdue it—independence was the only thing 
he feared. He perceived that Madame de 
Staél had too much talent to make use of 
it solely in support of another's power, and 
that power he wished to keep for himself. 
His persecution was but homage to supe- 
riority recognized by him :—what a pity 
that the means employed were equally be- 
neath the persecutor and his victim! He 
avenged himself, as a jealous and rejected 
lover, on a powerful aid undisciplined ge- 
nius. Napoleon was wellacquainted with na- 
ture, and the vulnerable parts of his empire 
over France and Europe. He had torn a peo- 
plefrom long Suturnalia—hehad founded an 
empire at the price of much sweat and much 
blood—he had bowed the people once more 
to that reverence towards authority, which 
they had forgotten—he had to do with men 
accustomed to take every thing in jest, and 
to make them then take every thing in 
earnest—he had to act upon the opinion of 
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the world, which was the seat of his power 
—and he had to keep the regards of men 
turned from the laboratory where he was 
forging the thunders of his power. He 
Knew that it was but one step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous, and that if the 
‘one was his throne, the other was his tomb. 

‘Thus compelled to defence, Napoleon could 
not for ever remain exposed to those deep 
‘and cutting sareasms, which, as they ty 
from mouth to mouth, influence, nay form, 
the sentiments of people. He conld not 
remain exposed to the too certain action of 
these subtle dissolvents. It had not escaped 
Napoleon, that with the French the wit of 
a bon mot was more to be dreaded than the 
fire of a battalion: Et il avoit vw dans le 
curquois de Mad, de Stadl cee fleches qui 
attcindraient un homme assis sar Varc en 
eich” 


‘The first of these bon mots that an- 
noyed him, was her saying, ‘ Jl n'est 
qu'un Robespiere a chevul.” She tella 
somewhere or another rather an amu- 
sing story of her going to sup where 
she expected to meet with the First 
Consul, and of her arming herself 
with all the sharp and pointed sen- 
tences she could devise, for the pur- 
pose of answering him—He never once 
addressed her. Napoleon, however, 
learned one thing from her,—the use 
of epigram, and sententiousness as an 
instrument of power. Nevertheless, he 
did not turn this against the Ideolo- 
gists with any clegree of success, be- 
yond what would necessarily attend 
an emperor's good sayings. He want- 
ed wit—he knew this, and made up 
for it in impudence at tines, at others 
in paradox. When set at his ease by 
the servility of those around him, he 
was very fond of indulging in that 
hap-hazard sort of argument, which 
‘Madame de Staél describes as excellent 
reasoning, when backed by an hun- 
dred thousand bayonets. He would not. 
deign, however, io discuss his favour- 
ite principles directly ; it was always 
por parenthese that he introduced 





* L'Europe ct L'Amerique, en 1821. 
+ The 









quoted previ 

What ari blunder was thatin the 
of Madame de Sic#l with the coachmien is related, 
my poor genius?” she is made to say. 


trait into mere nonsense. 





which he makes synonymous. 
“Iya 


toujours plein de beute, 











‘orthy Archbishop of Malines would be puzzled to prove this. ‘The note 
ly is quite sufficient to contradict these assertions and colourings. 


‘dinburgh Review, where the adventure 
“What had I to conjure with but 





‘This converts a humorous and characteristic 
‘Phe blundering reviewer translates ies into the word gv- 
if he had read the AVemagne, he might have leamed the diffe 





ference of these wonls, 


Jquefoix de 1a nicchanceté dans le gens d'esprit ; mais le genie eat presque 















































































































































os8 A Twist-imony in Favour of Gin-Twist, CNov: 


29. 
John Calvin. Don’t think, by its name, from Geneva it came, 
The sour little source of the Kirk Calvinist— 
A fig for Jack Calvin, my processes alvine 
Are much more rejoiced by a jug of gin-twist. 


. 30. 
Michael Angelo | Let the Scotsman delight in malice and spite, 
Taylor, Ey M-P. “The black-legs at Brookes’s, in hazard or whist ; 
‘Tom Dibdin in booke—Micky Taylor in cooks, 
My pleasure is fix'd in a jug of gin-twist. 


31. 
Prosiousstones. ‘Though the point of my nose grow as red as a rose, 
Or rival in hue a superb amethyst, 
‘Yet no matter for that, I tell you 'tis flat, 
I shall still take a pull at a jug of gin-twist. 





32, 
Wise Meno€ "There was old Cleobulus, who meaning to fool us, 
mee Gave out for his saying, T0 METPON APIET" ;, 
But he'd never keep measure, if he had but the pleasure 
Of washing his throat with a jug of gin-twist. 


33. 
Kimes. ‘There are dandies and blockheads, who vapour and boast 
Of the favours of girls they never have kiayd ; 
‘That is not the thing, and therefore, by jing! 
I kiss while I’m praising my jug of gin-twist. 


34. 
* Pia While over the glass, I should be an ase, 
‘To make moping love like a dull Platonist, 
‘That ne’er was my fashion, I swear that my passion 
Is as hot as itself for a jug of gin-twist. 


35. 
Oadarra ‘Although it is time to finish my rhyme, 
Cararra. Yet a subject's so sweet, Tan ercly dei ; 
While its grateful perfume is delighting the room, 
How can I be mute o'er a jug of gin-twist? 
36. 


Govsavarax Yet since I’ve made out, without any doubt, 
Hine, Of its merite and glories a flourishing list, : 
Let us end with a toast, which we cherish the most, 2 
Here's “ Gop save THR Kino |” in a glass of gin-twist. 


37. 
fMoval. Then I bade him good night in a most jolly plight, 
But I’m sorry to say vee y footi T wind ; 

All the staire [fell down, so T batter’ my crown, 

‘And got two black eyes from a jug of gin-twist. . 
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ore + Translation from Buchanan. 


Else wouldst thou turn aside the murderous dart 
From her whose fragile life is scarce begun, 
Nor give to sorrow many a bléeding heart, 
‘And, reckless, kill a thousand souls in one. 


Beware, hard Queen—thine empire may be brief ; 
If Love the gloomy heart of Dis can stir ; 

Take heed thou seest not an unlook’d-for grief, 
‘And feelst thyself deserted, and for her. 


Beware in time—oh, jealous Queen, beware? 
For it may hap thy close of power is near ; 
In prudence seem to listen to our prayer— 
To give to Pity, what thou yieldst—to Fear. 





STANZAS TO AN INFANT. 


(From the modern Latin.) 


‘Thou'rt weloome, Thomas Henry— 
Thou'rt doubly dear to me, 

Because, perchance, there are but few 
Besides to welcome thee. 


Laugh on—Of those, on whose young eyes 


Birth many friends bestows, 
How few, in this wide world, are found 
‘To keep them till they close! 


‘Though I alone am nigh thee 
To answer thy weak cries ; 

Or smile again when thou hast smiled, 
Or feign a glad surprise 5 

‘Thou shalt put by the world as well, 
‘Though few pretend to aid ; 

And if thon hast no flatterers, 
‘Thou canst not be betray’d. 


No riches have I for thee,— 
No gold to make thee win 

An answering love where’er thou lov'st, 
‘And buy thee friendships in ; 

Yet, if thy heart be circumscribed, 
‘Thou need!’st not still repine, 


My Harry, like thy father, 
Thy birth’s in the obscure; 
No eatly fame to gild thy name, 
No coat that must endure— 
But let the want of heraldry 
Give thee, my boy, no pain— 
Reflect ; thou hast no name—to lose, 
But still a name—to gain. 


One heritage is thine still, 
If I have play’d my part 5 

A free-born bond, that Will not bend, 
Join’d to an honest heart ; 

With them, thou shalt be equal to 
‘Whatever Fate decrees, 

or birth, 
these > 





And what is affluen 
‘Or greatness —wan! 


O! when I gaze upon thee, 
‘This thoaghe lott roca 
‘The Providence that sent me thee, 
Is kind alike to all— - 


—For rich men never know their friends, And where's the babe more beantiful 


‘Witilst thou art sure of thine. 


Tn innocence than thou ? 

















680 Plan for expediting the Mail from London to Edinburgh. 


by enabling the inhabitants to receive 
their London letters several hours 
sooner, 

Any anxiety shown by those inte- 
rested in the eastern road to prevent 
the improvement of the Wooler road, 
is in fact a testimony in favour of its 
merit ; were that not considerable, no 
anxiety need be shewn to prevent its 
execution. 


‘When arrangements: are made for 
insuring the arrival of the London 
mail in Edinburgh at one o'clock on 
the second day, it will be proper, 
those interested in the Holyhead roads 
have done, to consider by what means 
the time can be still farther dimi- 
nished. 


It is well known to every person in 
the habit of travelling between Edin- 
burgh and London, that great im- 

ements can be made on the road 
south of Morpeth.—On the south side 
of Newcastle, the great hill at Gates- 
head may, by going up the valley to 
the westward, be almost entirely avoid~ 
ed. 


Between Chester-le-Street and 
Rusbyford the road may be both short- 
ened and much levelled. 

Between Darlington and Narthaller- 
ton the road may be much shortened, 
by making a bridge over the Tees, and 
a straight road from Darlington to 
Enter Common. 

Between Northallerton and York 


[Now 
many bends may be taken out of the 
road. 


‘The road from York towards Lon- 
don may be much shortened, by.impro-- 
ving or new-making the road through 
the level country to Doncaster, to Baw= 
try, or to Retford. 

From Newark to Grantham the road 
may be shortened, and Gunnerby-hill 
avoided, by taking the road straight 
from Jong Bennington, or Foston, to 
the west of Gunnerby. 

From Grantham to Witham Com~- 
mon the inequalities of the road may 
be much reduced ; and the same may 


as be said of the rest of the road all the 


way to London. ie: 
When the > proper time shall. azriye,, 
application should be made to the 


Lords of the Treasury, to have thd 
road from Morpeth to York, autt from 
York to London, properly surveyed. 
It will be found that York is not out 
of the right line, though it is net in 
the present most direct line. 
‘ere a proper survey made, im- 
prevemenis not now thought of would. 
pointed out, which the local truats 
would adopt and execute.. : 


On the plan which has been sng- 
gested many improvements will oecur, 
if gentlemen, to whom it must be an 
object of interest, will make it the sub- 
ject of their attentive considesation. 





« there must always be a. 
other carriages, totally in 
« that the chi 


deal-of communication upon it by coaches, chaises, 
dent of mere travellers from London to Edinburgh ;” and 
‘part of the income of these trusts is derived from their own internal 


and 


oom- 


munication by carta and otherwise, which could not by possibility be affected by thig 


plan.” 





consist of a series of Discourses on Scrip- 
ture Difficulties, &0. 

‘A work is in forwardness, in several 
Ianguages, with the following title,—His- 
toire des Superstitions. L’ Histoire Gene- 
ral des bia pert et des Cultes, avec des 


Notes sur le Caractere des Pretres de toutes 
Jes Religions. Par une Societe des Philo. 
shes. 


"The Knight-Errant, a new monthly 
publication, will appear on the Ist of Ja- 
nuary. 

Travels in the Northern States of Ame- 
rica, by Timothy Dwight, LL. D. will 

appear in the course of the month. 

Specimens, selected and translated from 
the Lyric Poetry of the German Minne. 
singers, or Troubadours of the 12th, 13th, 
and 14th centuries, with an Introductory 
Dissertation, and engravings, taken from 
illuminations of ancient MSS. 

Blossoms, by Robert Milhouse, with 
prefatory remarks on his genius and situa- 
tion. By the Rev. Luke Booker, LL. D. 

The History and Antiquities of Canter- 
bury Cathedral, by Mr Britton, illustrated 
by sixteen engravings by J. Le Keux, will 
be ready in a few weeks. 

Mr J. P. Neale is about commencing 
work illustrative of all the varieties of Ec- 
clesiastical Architecture. 

‘Mr W. Davis is preparing fresh materials 
for a Second Journey Round the Library 
of @ Bibliomaniac, upon a similar plan 
tothe first ; and as there doubtless exists 
much really useful and curious informa- 
tion dispersed amongst, and in the power 
of Literary Men and Bibliophilists to om- 
municate, he would feel greatly obliged by 
the contributions of any such,—and should 
this opportunity be the means of coneen- 
trating a small portion of such dis 
and original information, W. D. 
not, that his Second Journey will pte 
greatly superior to the First, both in inte- 
rest and variety.—15, Southampton Row, 
Russell Square. 

"The Memoirs of an English Countess, 


Works Preparing for Publication. 


Cov. 
of Time the Greatest Wisdom ; to biecad 
is added, the Felicity of True Religi 

the Warning Voice of Providence to on 
with Specimens of Sacred Poetry, from 
Henry Kirke White, Robinson, Doce 
dridge, Comper, Logan, and Watts. Se- 
con cain, considerably luge’, ya ad 
surrey with an elegant front 

Price 1s. 

An Essay on the Resurrection of Chait. 
By the Rev. James Dare Walworth, Lon- 
ars, che prea, and ahordy wll be pa 

1e press, and short] = 
lished, inJone volume, 8vo. Outlines of 
irae Granj Biographipal 

In the press, gi 
History ot Engen, gber 
to the Revolution, Consisting of of Gineee- 
ters disposed in different Classes, 

ed to a methodical Catalogue af rams 
pais Hedy hte ate on 
wards reducing our Bioj to 
and a help to the knowisige of Portrafts. 
Interspersed with a variety of Anecdotes, 
and Memoirs of a great number of Rersans, 
not to be found i any any other Bi 
‘Work. With a Preface, shewing the uG- 
lity of a Collection of Engraved Portraits, 
to answer the various of -Medala. 
The Fifth Edition, in six volumes, 8vo, 
With the addition of nearly 409 New Lives; 
communicated, expressly for this Work, to 
the late Mr William Richardson, by Ho- 
race Walpole, Earl of Orford; David Dal- 
rymple, Lord Hailes; Sir William Mns- 
grave, Bart.; James Bindley, Esq. and 
several other celebrated Collectors and An~ 
tiquaries. A few copies will be printed in 
royal 8vo. and a few in folio, to accom- 
modate those who may be inclined to il- 
lustrate the Work ; and, as the impression 
is limited to a very small number, early 
application 

‘A new satirical novel is announced, en. 
titled Dublin, by the author of London, oF 
a Month at Stevens's. 

Lord John Russell has im the press a 
tragedy entitled Don Carlos, 





written by herself, in 3 vols. will soon ap- A novel, entitied Isabella, will appear in 
pear. the course of the present month, by the 
‘The Precious Gift, or the Improvement author of Rhoda, Plain Sense, &¢. 
EDINBURGH. 


In the press, and speedily will be pub- 
lished, Tue Ontaxpo Ixamonato, 
abridged from Berni, and interspersed with 
Specimens of Translated Verse. By Wil 
Ham Stewart Rose, Esa, Eleganily print. 
ed in one volume, post 8vo. 


A Translation of Dr Gregory's Con- 
spectus Medicine Thepreticn is in th 
press, and, will be ready for publi 


some Tome time in December. 
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Noctes Ambrosianz. No. V1. 
Il. 






With his swapping gre 
‘Their Set-Outs Lok 


‘When I look’d through the pane, J saw Him and the Thane: 
them 20. 


Ere I die, once again let me 


UL i 
How genteel were his looks—not at all like some dukes, 
‘Who stood abt resins Uke Toaks ina luvious day— 
Sure his ip of has but little to stand on, 
‘When he doth abandon the Gothic array. 
Ifa man of that rank must sport such a shank, 
My Maker I thank for my humble degree ; 
But I'd rather, by half, have the Thane’s rousing calf, 
‘And enjoy a good laugh, with fine trews to my knee. 


Iv. 
Fill a glass to the brim, and down pour it to Him : 
‘Who our grave Sanhedrim doth so love and roveres . 
Who hath given his command, that the fat of his land 
Be bestowed on the band of’ philosophers here. 
The Boar of the wood hath te-day been our food, 
‘And some slices we've chew’d of a very fine Deer ; 
Till expires life’s last ember, I’m sure we'll remember 
The fifteenth of December—the chiefest of cheer. 


v. 

Let us hope he'll produce such affairs for the use 

Of our gastric juice, merry years not a few : 
Our bountiful friend may on one thing depend— 

Such a feast shall not end sans disturbing the screw ; 
No! by gingo, each throttle ahall imbibe the sum-totle™ 

Of a tappit-hen bottle of Chatear OUx;— 
Excepting old Hogg, who must stick to his grog, 

Or else speedily jog to give Satan his due. 


woRTa. 


[Deo 


Very well, Adjutant : You are all filled ; take the time from me—The 
Tuane!—( Here the roof is nearly brought down with a three-times-three.) 


HOGG. 
But wha ever heard o” wild boars in Scotland at this time o’ day? 


the ol 


NORTH, 


Caledonian forest on his Mar estate. 


Why, I believe the Thane has introduced the breed among the remains of 


HOGG. 
‘What 2 grand country that is o’ the Thane’s! Did you never see it, Mr 
North? 


Only a slight view when I was at Deeside, for our famous 12th of 


NOuTH. 


August— 
but I’m sure ’tis not for want of invitations I don’t see more of it. Here is a 
letter I had from the Thane this morning, in answer to my acknowledgment 
of the hamper which has just been contributing to your comforts. 





* Vide Hume passim. 
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Chorus my song then, joyously chorus it ; 
Why should we look dull or blue? 

There are some moments of pleasure before us yet. 
Folderol, tolderol, lolderol, loo ! 


H0<6, (coughing) < 
Hoh! hoh!—1'll be as hoarse as a cuddie fora week after this wark: And 
div ye no find that sangs maks a body fou as soon as whiskey ? 
ODOHERTY. . 
Yes—when they act kindly together, like Wellington and Blucher, I con- 
fess these affairs have an exhilarating scope and tendency. 
Hosa. 
I wush Mr Canning wad let down the tax on the sma’ stells—A man like him 
should be aboon garrin’ sae mony folk sip poishon night and morn. 
NORTH. 
I believe the Highlands have not yet been included in the Foreign Depart- 
ment; but Mr Peel was here with the King, you know, and he must have 
tasted good Glenlivet himself, I should suppose. 


TICKLER. 
I beg leave to crave a bumper—Mr Canning! 
OMNES. 
‘Mr Canning !!! 11!!! 
NonTH. 
Yes, indeed, Canning is the man to carry the country with him. 
Hose. 


1s it not a very grand thing to be set as he has been at the head of things, 
just as it were by a kind of an acclamation?—no doubting, nor donnering ;— 
every body just agreeing that he’s the grandest statesman, and the maist glo- 
rious orator of the time. 2 

NoRTH. 

T hope he will give himself the trouble to spend about three minutes a piece 
this Session upon little Grey Bennet, Lord Archibald Hamilton, and Jamie 
Abercrombie ; for I’m really getting sick of these prosers. 

TICKLER. 

How despicable is Bennet’s persecution of Theodore Hooke—Lord 1 had 
Hake been a Whig, like Tom Moore, how little we should have heard of 
this. 5 
NonTH. 


Why, to be sure, Hooke and Moore stand precisely in the same situation— 
both of them clever men,—both of them wits,—both of them sent out to manage 
Golonial matters,—both of them meeting with queerish underlings, —both of 
their underlings cutting their throats on detection—and then both of them de- 
prived of their offices, and in arrear to the public, not through any purloinin, 
of their own, but through circumstances which every one must Tegretas much 
as themselves. 





TICKLER. . 


Aye, but here stop the parallel.—Mr Moore is pitied by every body, and 
no Tory ever alluded, or will allude, to hig misfortunes in the House ; while 
Mr Hooke is, week after week, and yen after year, made the subject of at- 
tack by all that contemptible fry of the Bennets, Humes, and so forth. 


NonTH. 

And you think he would have been in smoother water ifhe had been a Whig? 

TICKLER. 

I do.—Only look at their protection and proné-ing of such a fellow as Borth- 
wick, a person who, according to his own story, betrayed all manner of confi- 
dence, which he himself had solicited with all manner of solemnity, for the 
sake of a few paltry pounds, or rather for the sake of avoiding a day’s work in 
tHE Juny Court—where, after all, he might probably have been let off for a 
shilling. Just think of a gentleman like James Abercrombie taking up with 
such a creature— 

NORTH. 


And all in the silly and absurd hope of giving a little anndyance to the very 














m4 
Loup Bynox. 


Werner, Who taught you thus to brand 
an unknown being 
With an infernal stigma ? 
Ulric. My own feelings 
Taught me to name a ruffian from his deeds. 
ferner. Who faught you, long-sought, 
and ill-found boy ! that 
Teena be safe for my own son to insult 


me 
Ulric. I named a villain. What is there in 


‘common 
With such a Being and my father ? 
Werner. Every thing / 
That ryffian is thy father 1 
Sosephine. on ‘my son! 
Believe ia not—and yet !— (her voice 


falters. 
Ulric (starts, looks earnestly at Werner, 
and then says slowly) 
And you avow it? 
Werner. Ulric, before you dare despise 
your father, 
Learn to divine and judge his actions 
Young, 
Rash, new to life, and rear'd in luzury's lap, 
Is it for you to measure passion's force, 
Or misery's temptation ? Wait—{not long, 






ill 

Sorrow and shame are handmaids of your 
cabin ; 

Famine and poverty your guests at table ; 

Despair your bed-fellow—then rise, but not 

From aleep, and judge! Should that day 
e'er arrive— 

Should you see then the serpent, who hath 
coil'd 


Himself around all that is dear and noble 

OF you and yours, lie slumbering in your 
palh, 

With but his folds between your steps and 


pines, 
When he, who lives but to tear from you 
name, 
Lands, life itself, lies at your mercy, with 
Chance your conductor ; midnight for your 
mantle ; 
The bare knife in your hand, and carth 
asleep, 
Even to your deadliest foe ; and he as"t were 
Inciting death, by looking like it, while 
His death alone can save you : 
your God ! 
Af then, like me, content with petty plunder, 
Yin tern aside did 40. 
Ubi. But— 
Werner, (abruptly) Lear me / 
F will not brook a human woicescarce dari: 





sank 








Odoherty on Werner: 





CBee. 
“Miss Lee. 

ed, and Nis cyes flashed fire. Ht wne' the 

vice of his character, ever to covert the 

subjects of self-reproach into those of in. 


“And who,” said he, starting fariously 
from his seat, “haa entitled you to brand 
thus with ignominious epithets a bei 

you do not know ? Who," he added wit 
increasing agitation, * has tanght you that 
it would be safe cven for my 20m to inenlt 


me 3” 
to kgow.the pers 


“<1 sot nerctany $0 bare the fe 
: ing. 


cng tee Oo 
nantly, ¢ to give hit 
merits :—and what is there in commois be 
tween my father and such a character ? 

“4 Every thing? said Siegendorf, bit. 
terly—* for that ruffian was your father !""° 

© Conrad started back with ineredulity 
and amazement : then measured the Count 
with a Tong and earnest gaze, a8 though, 
unable to disbelieve the fact, -he felt inc 
clined to doubt whether it were teally his 
father who avowed it. 

Conrad,” exclaimed the later, inter. 
Truited theinerasng anguish of Liew 

ncreasin own 

soul, * before you thu presamese chastise 
me with your eye, leara to understand my 
actions | "Young and inexperienced in the 
world—reposing hitherto in the bosom af 
Indulgence and luxury, is it for’ you to 
judge of the force of ions, ox, the 
templations of misery? Wait sil lke te 
you have blighted your fairest —shaxe 
Tidured hursletion and: somee! poverty 
snd famine—befoe you pretend 8 judge 
of their effect on you ! Showld thiat malsey- 
able day ever arrive—Should you nev the 
being at your mercy who stands hope co 
you, und every thing that is dear or noble 
in life! Who is ready to teat from: you 
your name—your inheritance—your very 
Iifeitselfcongratulate your own heart, if, 
like me, you are content with petty plun- 
der, and are not tempted to extennihate « 
serpent who now Lives, petape, © sing 
us oe 
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Miss Lez. 

«« "These are only the systems of my fue 
ther,’ said he, continuing earnestly to gaze 
onher. * My mother thinks not with him Y 

« Josephine spoke not: there was an op- 
pression at her heart that robbed her of the 
piers Conrad covered his face with his 

hand, and reclined it for a moment on her 
shoulder. 

« © Explain to me,’ said he, after a se- 
cond pause, what are the claims of Stra- 
Tenheim.’” 


Lonp Brron. 
Ulrlo, These then are but my father's 
ae 


principles ae 
My mother thinks not with him ? 
Josephine. Nor doth he 
Think as he speaks, Alas! long years of 


grief 
Mave made him sometimes thus. 


Ulric. Explain to me 
More clearly, then, these claims of Stralen- 

heim.” 

If this be not enough, pass to the only other scene in the play which can 
be supposed to possess equal interest ; that, namely, in which the unhappy 
father is reproached by the son, whose bloody guilt he has just learnt to be- 
lieve—from whose countenance he is shrinking in the most exquisite of 
horrors. The supposed murderer stands hefore father and son ; #e has told the 
terrible truth, and dreads violence ; the father re-assures him, and he goes 


‘on thus— 
Lorp Byron. 
Gabor. T have still a further shield. — 
I did not enter Prague alone—and should I 
Be put to rest with Stralenheim—there are 
Some tongues without will wag in my be- 








walt. 
Be brief in your decision ! 


Siegendorf. I will be s0.— 
My word is sacred and irrevocable 
Within theeewalls, butitextendsno further. 


Gator. Tl take it for so much. 
Sicgendorf (points to Utric's sabre, still 
upon the ground.) Take also that— 
I saw you eye it eagerly, and him 
Distrustfully. 
Gabor (takes up the subre.) I willl; and 
so provide 
To sell my life—not cheaply. 
[Gabor gocs into the turret, which 
Stegendorf closes.] 
Siegendorf (advances to Ulric.) Now, 
Count Ulric! 
For son I dare not call thee—What say’st 
thou ? 
Urric. Tis tale is true. 
Siegendorf. True, monster! 


Miss Ler. 

“<<Thave yet an additional security,” 
replied the Hungarian, after a moment's 
meditation. ‘I did not enter Prague a 
solitary individual ; and there are tongues 
without that will speak for me, although I 
should even share the fata of Stralenheim ! 
—Let your deliberation, Count, be short,” 
he added, again glancing towards Conrad ¢ 
‘and be the future at your peril no less 
than mine !—Where shall I remain ?” 

“© Siegendorf opened a door that admitted 
to one turret of the castle, of which he 
knew all other egress was barred; the 
Hungarian started, and his presence of 
mind evidently failed him. He locked 
around with the air of a man who is con- 
scious that, relying on a sanguine hops, he 
has ventured too far, and neither knows 
how to stand his ground nor to recede ; 
yet he read truth and security in the coun- 
tenance of Siegendorf, although not un-- 
mingled with contempt. By an excessive 
effort of dissimulation, he therefore reco. 
vered his equanimity, and made a step to- 
wards the spot pointed out to him. 

s¢ ¢ My promise is solemn, sacred, irre- 
vocable,” said Siegendorf, seeing him pause 
again upon the threshold. * It extends not, 
however, beyond my own walls.” 

«© © T accept the conditions,” replied the 
other.—His eye, while speaking, fell on 
the sabre of Conrad ; and the Count, who 
perceived it did 0, invited him by  Took* 
to possess himself of it ; he then closed the 
door of the turret upon him, and advanced 
hastily towards his son. ? 








‘¢ How much better is this ool: than its dilution into language in the opposite eolumn !-—but afc 


Tere omnia: 
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Loap Brzon. 
Remember who hath taught me onec too 
often 


To listen to him! Pho proclaim’d to me 
‘That there were crimes made venial by the 
ion ? 


occasion 
‘Fits pestion wae ony ata F that the 


Or heaven waited on the goods of fortune ? 

Who show'd me his humanity secured 

By his neroce only ? Who deprived me of 

All power to vindicate myself and race 

Tn open day? By his disgrace which stamp’ 

{ft might bey basnrdy on me, and on 

Himself—a felon's brand ! Theman who is 

At once both warm and weak, invites to 
deeds 

He longs to do, but dare not. Isit strange 

That I should act what you could think ? 
‘We have done 

With right and wrong ; and now must only 
ponder 


‘Upon effects, not causes. Stralenheim, 
Whose life I sav'd from impulse, as, un- 


known, 

I would have saved a peasant’s or a dog’s, f 
slew 

Known as out foe—but not from vengeanee. 
He 

‘Was a rock in our way which I cut through; 

As doth the bolt, because it stood between us 


‘And our true destination—but not idly. 
Ass stranger I preserved him, and he owed 





me 

Histife ¢ when due, I but resumed the debt. 

He, you, and I stood o'er a gulf wherein 

Thhave plunged our enemy. "Yor kindled 
t 


‘Thetorch_yow show d the path; now trace 
at 


me 
Of safety—or let me! 
Siegendorf. I have done with life ! 
Urric. Let us have done with that which 
cankers lifo— 
Familiar feuds and vain recriminations 
OF things which cannot be undone. We 
we 
No more to learn or hide: 1 know no fear, 
And have within these very wallsmen who 
(Although you know thers not) dare ven- 
ture all things. 


You stand high with the tate; what pases 
ere 


Will not excite her too great curiosity : 

Keep your own secret, keep a steady eye, 

Stir not, and speak not ;—leave the rest to 
m 


\e: 
‘We must have no third babblers thrust be- 
tween us. 


Odoherty on Werner. 


Cdec. 
ca el he tance sorpendod 
manity : 1d su 
before my cyes between the goods’ of for-- 
tune and those of honour: who aided the 
mischief-stirring spirit within me, by shew. 
ing me a specious ptobity, secured only by 
an infirmity of nerves. Were you ao litde 
skilled in human nature as not to know 
that the man who is at once intemperate 
and feeble engenders the crimes he does not 
commit ? oris it so wonderful that J shoula 
dare to act what you dared to think 7—I 
have nothing now'to do with its guilt or 
its innocence. It is our mutual interest to 
avert its consequences. We stood on a pre- 

down which tae i caete met inetioer 
Rave plunged ; for not dény 
I ay or tion to be as critica’ 
as yours. I therefore precipitated Stralen~ 
heim !--Fou held the torch |--You point. 
ed-out the path !—Shew me now that of 
safety ; or let me show it you ! 





“¢ Let urhave done with retrospection,” 
said Conrad, lowering his tone, aa not 
wholly insensible to the effect his words had 
produced on his father: * We have no- 
thing more ether to lea or to conceal 


ence virtue snd industry alike had wither. 
ed! E 
“You are favoured by the State,” par- 
ued Conrad, * and it will, therefore, take 
little cognizance of what passes within your 
jurisdiction ; it is for me to guard against 
distrust beyond it. Preserve an unchanged 
countenance. Keep your own secret, he 
added, glancing erm towards the 
turret; * and withont your further fnter- 
ference I will for ever seeure you from the 
indiscretion of a third person.’ So saying 
ie left the hall. 
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Nuptials in Jeopardy. 


NUPTIALS IN JEOPARDY. 


Private and Confidential Prologue. 


To C. Nortu, Ese. 


DEAR BIR, 
Herewirs is another consignment of 
verse. This present cruize almost com- 
pletes my right to the title of'a circum- 
navigator of the world of poesy. I have 
now touched at very nearly every port 
in that canorous sphere, whether lyric, 
satyric, didactic, or descriptive, and 
here is proof positive of my having been 
ashore in the territories of the drama. 
T have, at least in my own modest view 
of the matter, been very successful in 
my intercourse with the muses on this 
coasting voyage ; for they are the ru- 
ling authorities of the shores in the 
world I spake of ; and it is from them 
that I bring home the rich outlandish 
treasures which Iso liberally pour into 
the lap of Maga. 

Touching the present cargo, I beg 
leave to say a word. It will not be 
doubted that I have herein shewn great 
talents for the drama, and that too in 
department not at all occupied by my 
contemporaries, to wit, poetical come- 
dy. I do not altogether intend to in- 
sinuate that this, which is my first at- 
tempt, quite equals “ As you Like it,” 
or “ Twelfth Night ;” but how near 
their eminence the quicksilver will rise 
on the nicely graduated barometer of 
criticism, when brought within the at- 
mosphere of my dramatic fervors, it 
does not become me to intimate. 

I beg leave; with my Lord Byron 
and Sir Walter Scott, to enter a pro- 
test against the production of my pro- 
duction upon the stage. It was not 
written for the purpose—so avaunt, 
Mr Elliston ! paws off, old Dru-y !— 
it is Maga’s property, and she alone 
shall act with it, or in it, as she likes. 
If indeed thatingenious Actress-cf-all- 
work chooses to come out as Judith 
Pratt, well and good. Perhaps in this 
case, you yoursclf, all-talented Chris- 
topher, at some private theatricals, 
would undertake the part of Mr 
Broadband—or Dr Scott might,—only 
as he is a ruling elder of the Kirk, 
it might be construed to amount 
to something like heresy in him, if he 
were to personify a member of a pre- 
latic establishment ; and even if that 

‘itch be got over, then it must be pre- 
id that he shall not enunciate with 








a broad Scotch accent, for it would not 
be atall in consonance with an English 
lara As to his rotundity, this would 

of advantage ; and I do not see that 
your lameness would at all derogate 
from the verisimilitude of nature. Of 
course, the Ensign would be exquisite 
in Peter, if he would condescend ae 
oust all the ordinary roguish intelli- 
gence from his cbantonnes ; but if he 
be still on his travels, Mr Pen Owen, 
who is “every thing by starts, and 
nothing long,” might, upon applica 
tion, assume the lack-a-daisycal for 
the nonce, and supply the requisite in 
our dramatis persone. Here, then, is 
the piece pronerly cast, and I should 
not have the slightest objection to see 
it so performed, whether in private in 
‘Maga’s drawing-room, or in semi-pub- 
lic at Ambrose’s, before a select party 
of “five hundred friends.” Success 
‘would be insured by the merits of the 
actors, and the sensitive author would 
be relieved from all apprehension of 
that “ strange quick jar upon the ear,” 
which the words off, off no more, 
no more !” are too apt to produce. 

Let me venture, with all modesty, 
to point out some of the merits of the 
performance ;—it is no calumny to say 
the world is purblind, so perhaps 
these felicities would not be discover= 
ed without my help. I own that I do 
not, by any means, admire the prac- 
tice of modern dramatic-sketch-wri- 
ters. They limit themselves almost 
entirely to the amazing, the horrific, 
and the lachrymose. Let us grant that 
alittle sprinkling of rage, or fear, or 
grief, or other cause of agitation, gives 
spirit to the thing ; and in mine will 
be found something of the sort—not 
that I suffer the distress to be very 
poignant—the animating perplexity of 
the heroine takes its birth in the doubt 
whether the immediate performance of 
the marriage-ceremony, which is to 
bring about the denouement, shall take 
place. A debtor and creditor inquiry 
goes forward, all which time the spec= 
tators are in an excited-state of uncer= 
tainty, and the point is mooted, whe- 
ther the gratification of impatience be 
intrinsically equivalent to the expense 
incurred under the new parliamentary 
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Nuptials in Jeopardy. (Bee. 
In tightening Londs, that were a thought too loose, 
You acted well. E’en Surrogates allow =” ‘ 
‘Those clauses in your Act were sound and whetesome ;" 
But why hedge round with added obstacles 
The way that leads to pleasant matrimony ? 
Why strew with thorns (in shape of affidavits, 
Oaths, and certificates, and extra fees) 
That erstwhile primrose way ?—Alas{ for us, 
Our labour’s doubled, and we make no speed. . 
(Takes up a paper)—Hlere's Gregory Higgs can't yet be acked in 


To Sarah Potts, because he knows not where 
His mother litter’d him, and had him christen’d ; 
Nor though he’s thirty, can he find two men 
Who'll swear they’ve known him one-and-twenty years, 
For he has been a rover. I am vex'd, 
But of all ease—evermore cross’d and cross’d ? 
(Takes up an unfinish'd MS.) 
Hence hath it happen’d, that to-morrow’s sermon 
(For I protest that this is Saturday) - 
(s only written to the third division ; 3 
Fourthly and fifthly are in embryo still 
Unborn. Well, well, I see now what will happen— 
Since no encouragement from my example 
Shall they, who preach extempore, derive ; 
Too orthodox for such like crudities 
Is Benedick Broadband—if I must, I must, 


‘Vamp up an old one. . 
(Enter Robert Dronepipe.) 
Rob. An’t please your Reverence, 
A queerish couple want a licence of ye. 
Mr B. Bring them in, Robin, times are alter’d now ; 
‘We can’t dispatch them as we used to do ; 
The knot’s not tied so quickly ; now no ravelli 
Is suffer’d in the string—but come, we'll see ’ 
And then examine if they have their papers 
All cut and dried, as Parliament requires. 
(Robert introduces Mr Peter and Miss Judith. ) 
Mr B. Your servant, ma’am, and sir—take chairs—pray sit. 
Robin hath told me what your business is ; 
But of the difficult preliminaries 
‘Are ye as yet avised ? 
Peter. Why, reverend sir, 
‘The sole preliminary I know of is, 
That this young lady (hesitates)—this fair 
(Judith draws down her veil.) 


‘> Sirs 








Hath felt compunction for this beating heart— 
Hath crown’d my hopes—hath constituted me 
Happiest of men, by unreserved consent. 

So the, forsaking kith, and kin, and namme— 
Her virgin title Miss, her surname Pratt =~ 
Becomes to-morrow Mrs Minikin. 

Mr B. Your raptures, si—and pardon me for 
They are somewhat warm—a-hem, a-hem !—con 
My solemn funetion—they mislead you, sir, 
From sober business. at I meant was, have you 
‘The proper documents for certifying 
Your age, and that of your intended lady ; 

And that you nen of be material resson, 

t, gainsay, bar, >, or im} it, 
Why you should not be joined 
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My stomach fraught with a Paduan 
dinner, my head with Shakespeare, 
Otway, Byron, and the rest of the 
splendide mendaces, 1 set out for Venice 
towards evening, ina high state of ex- 
citement and expectation. We drove 
for miles along the far-famed Brenta, 
ariver which Ican compare to nothing 
but the Paddington-canal ; narrow, 
and shallow, and muddy, it creeps 
along through the most insipid, abo- 
minable flat in Christendom—how the 
muses ever deigned tovisit such a spot, 
must be aneternal marvel. Sed de gus- 
tibus non—poetsdiffer. Byronhas spent 
his utmost powers of description on 
this spot, while Dante recurred to it 
only for the purpose of comparing it 
to a part of hell— 
“+E quale i Padovan lungola Brenta,” &c. 
Inf. 15. 


It has not even the poetical accompa- 
niment of solitude ; snug, white-wash- 
ed casinos stretch along its banks, the 
former residence, say the poets, of the 
merchants of Venice.—Granted—neat- 
er citizens’ boxes are not to be scen ; it 
seems the very ideal of a Cockney Ar- 
cadia. ‘There is the sedgy canal, stir 
red from its slumbers every now and 
then by a long bark, dragged by star- 
ved horses ; then comes the neat, gra- 
yelled, little road upon the bank ; and 
then the aforesaid country-boxes, ape- 
ing architecture with a profusion of 
fretted plaster. Look beyond, and you 
sce nothing but a never-ending reedy 
samp Indeed, it is impossible to con- 
ceive how rivers can be so insipid, as 
they are in the north of Italy. The 
Brenta is, without exception, the ugli- 
est in the world—Fleet-ditch must 
have been preferable; and the Adige 
and the Po are not much better ; the 
latter is broad and rapid, with myriads 
of classic poplars along its banks ; but 
the country through which they all 
roll, is duller than the worst fog of a 
London winter. 

‘We were overtaken on the road by 
a begilded courier, in a hurry, who in~ 
formed us, with a face of huge import- 
ance, that he preceded the Ministre 
@'Angleterre, a grand milord. I ex- 
Pected to see Lord Londonderry drive 
up, who at that ibe the ea 
Yiage contained no other than our wor- 











thy Vice-Chancellor. The couriet, it 
seems, had lost his way, and-he ap- 
proached Sir John, at a small towri we 
stopped at, to make his excuses. “The 
side of his face next the carriage wis 
the most obsequious and repentant 
imaginable, while with the other he 
contrived to set the whole village 
alaughing. the 

We cross Lagunes night, 
and saw not Venice, till can ar it. 
From the petty arch of the Rialto, 
however, under which we passed, ‘I 
guessed ‘the disappointments of the 
morrow. 


& Glory and Empire! once wpen debe 
towern : 

With a i iad! how ye 
h Evesiea—-godlike triad 


For freedom, read national independ- 
on Sroea the boast is true. But in his 
love of Venice, could the noble poet, 
who, in his indignation against I¢ 
Elgin for bringing home the Athenian 
marbles, outstepped the bounds of gen- 
tility, and even of common sense— 
could he forget that his chosen ‘ity, 
this Venice, was the a Seat plunderer 
Greece, nay, even 

of the Greek empire? “and ther irae 
now lament the slavery of Greece, ft 
is the Venetians we have to thank, 
who, by their siege and prise of Coh- 
stantinople, gave it, we may say, to the 
Turks? Whence came the lions at her 
arsenal gates? whence her tti 
columns, and the ornamentsof her mu- 
scums ?—any guide-book will tell they 
are the plunder of Greece. Without a 
single classical association of her own, 
Venice, though the daughter of Italy, 
has been the Goth to Greece ; and her 
conquests over its unfortunate empe- 
rors are the eternal boasts of her can- 
vas. ¥ cannot think of her history 
without dissenting strongly from the 
eulogies of the poet : oie 
«« for, from all days and clue, 


She was the voyager’s ip s—even ber 
crimes * 

Were of the softer order 3 born of 

‘She drank: m0 Blood, oot fatten’d on ‘tle 

ead, 

But gladden'a where her harmless conquests 
spread.” gees 

As to her internal it,’ poet 

as it was, no one will now stand up— 

12 . 
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ries of the same persounge, some of 
them curious enough, but most of them 
instances of charity and benevolence. 

We visited all the churches. It is 
inconceivable to one ypinitiated in the 
secrets of architecture, how such en- 
thusiasm as we daily read and hear, 
can be excited by the stone fronts of 
these petty brick buildings. ‘The Re- 
dentore, which is most admired, I took 
for a barn or granary, not having an 
idea from the opposite side of the canal 
that such a mass of briek could have 
been achurch. Let the ignorant enter, 
however, and they soon begin to di- 
vine that there is something in archi- 
tecture. National jealousy leads one 
to deny reality or depth to those arts, 
which we must borrow ; but architec- 
ture should be looked on like language 
or geometry, and considered as a thing 
fixed, which it is vain to attempt ri- 
valling. It would be an idle love of 
national originality, that would seck 
to invent the alphabet, or the first 
book of Euclid afresh. The most in- 
teresting church to me in Venice, was 
that least celebrated for its architec- 
ture, that of the Jesuits, otherwii 
ed St John and St Paul 
Westminster Abbey of Venice, full of 
the monuments of its fallen families. 
‘The floor and walls are full of those 
old names which romancers and dra~ 
matists so much delight in ; there I re- 
marked the monument of Michael 
Steno himsclf, as ugly a Christian as 
ever was seen cut in marble. St Mark’s 
church I know not what to make of ; 
flaming with mosaic, and gold, and 
porohyry, old without being vencra- 

le, and joining gorgeousness with po- 
verty, what does it resemble? It is 
more like the Pavilion at Brighton 
than any cilifice I know. 

The Doge's palace is, next to the 
ruins of old Rome, the most interest- 
ing relic in Italy—for a relic it may 
now be called. ‘Ihere nowhere exists 
such a monument of the grandcur of 
the middle ages—the paraphernalia of 
empire are still untouched, the halls 
of the councils and of the senate, still 
are there, with the same seats on which 
sate in power and oftice the Venetian 
nobles, The paintings that record their 
carly glorics, are in the places for which 
they were first designed ; and the very 
gilding and canopy that overhung their 
consultations, are undecayed. ‘Io en~ 
ter here, is to surprise and start on 








ruin in her infancy, with all the truth - 
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of the fall of grandesir, las. teishout 
the decay and oblivion:, whieh [shat 
fall entai It is catching old ‘Hime 
with his scythe uplifted, and. ewspond- 
ing the stroke to allow wa:e-mement 
of eontradien ‘th 
We approach the Piassetti ina gon 
dola, viewing the Arabesque. mess of 
the Palace, and the Bridge af. Sij 
that joins to the prison, .petty..but 
interesting. Before us, as we lam, aye 
the two pillars, with the winged: fipn 
(once more the original one) and 
soldier with his spear and shield, 
send ae We take care ts Gi 
unlucky approach, and proceeding ap~ 
ward, conteaplatest Mark's: an 
in profile the brazen horsea over 
gates. We, however, turn short, te the 
right, and enter the court-yard, of the 
palace, mount the Giant's stair-nesé, 
which, in contradiction to itenamey is 
small and elegant, being so called, not 
come size, but from She, ssass 
which adorn it. Opposite are the holes 
of the Lion’s heads, which, pectical as 
they may be, were deatroy- 
td by the French and ‘morntiog up 
another story, we find ourselves in the 
Hall of the Great Council. It.is an 
immense room, with oneof those splea- 
didly carved and gilded ceilimgs that 
are only to be seen in Italy: The 
council it now contains ia not sen 
as the one of old, the members being 
merely of marble and on canvass, - It 
is, in fact; the gallery, to which ead 
its former decorations were not unfit- 
ted; the end wall, where dues! the 
Doge used to be seated, is coveted 
with the Paradise of Tintoretto... The 
pictures around relate, with vaapts not 
always true, the conquests and gtory 
of the Republic. They recalled. to my 
mind Wilkie’s picture the 
victory of Waterloo—what a 
rence } Our artist tells the story atlas 
well, without a: single object, arap- 
pendage that could offend. dhe-eon- 
quered—no dragon crushed benegia « 
warrior’s foot, or  bleread byhiaegonr 
no colours trailed, or prisoners 
—and the very glce of the exultant 
militaire is of that frank, unmalicious 
kind, in which Napoleon himself must 
have joined him. ‘That picture of Wile 
kie’s does as much honour to the man. 











on a piece of scuplture, the care 
rying away Ganymede, rite he 
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Ovonenty can bear witness how 
often we have expressed our astonish~ 
ment, that so many English officers 
shonla have spent years and years in 
Spain and Portugal, without taking the 
trouble to communicate to the public 
at home any part of that knowledge 
which’ they must, many of them at 
least, have picked up about the litera 
ture, the history, or even the present 
state of manners and customs through-. 
out these interesting countries. It is, to 
be sure, a still more scrious reproach, 
that none of them have done any thing 
worth mentioning for the history of 
the campaigns in which they were per- 
sonally engeged, and that Mr Southey, 
who, of all persons that ever wrote on 
military subjects, secins to have the 
Jeast of'a military eye, should be per- 
mitted to stand alone as the recorder 
of the Great Lord’s Peninsular achiev- 
ments. But here there might be some 
room for a species of modesty by no 
means uncommendable; while, as to 
the other affairs to which we have 
alluded, we are at a loss to conceive 
what excuse, or shadow of an excuse, 
can be set up for them. We are afraid 
that a great many of our young gou- 
tlemen, who might have turned the 
acquirement toa very differentaccount, 
were contented to leurn the language 
only for the sake of scolding waiters, 
and flirting with chamber-maids. 

The Letters of Don Leucadio Dob- 
lado, (i-e. we belicve, Mr Blanco 
White), which originally appeared in 
the New Monthly Magazine, and have 
recently been published in a* separate 
volume, are inahigh degree interesting. 
They are very plainly, and, at the same 
time, elegantly written, and the body 
of information they contain is worth’ 
of the style in which it is conveyed. 
Whether the Novel that now lies onour 
table be the production of the sane ac- 
complished gentleman or not, we have 
nomeans of ascertaining. Be it whose it 
may, it is deserving of much more at- 
tention than even now-a-days is com- 
imonly bestowed on works cf this spe- 
cies, It evinces au accurate knowledge 
of old Spanish manners, and feclings, 
and characters ; and although the au- 





Fargas. 





thor displays little skill in -the struc 
ture of a fable, he writes with a spirit’ 
.that carries one through his volumes 
with unflagging interest. In a-word, 
had this book speared ten years ago, 
it must have produced a sensation. 
‘The success of our splendid Scottish 
Novelist has been such, that people 
seem fo tall of him ss Davia ‘not mere- 
ly carried a species of writing to 
tection, but 7 having nboolately’ in- 
vented one. It is nevertheless quite 
certain that he has done no such thing: 
the idea of mnixing historical eventsand 
personages with fictitious events aid 
characters, is, in fact, a8 old as the 
bills, ‘The Essay “ Sur la Maniere 
d'inventer une Fable,”by Mademoiselle 
deScudery, containsevery rule thathas 
been followed in Waverley, Nigel, &c. 
‘These works differ in merit only, not 
in species, even from such books 3 
« Thaddeusof Warsaw,” or “the Scot- 
tish Chiefs” of Miss Porter :—and the 
writer of Spanish historical romance, 
has no more business to be called 
lower of the Author of Waverley; (un« 
less he imitates that great author's pare 
ticular and original sfyle and manner), : 
than he, the Author of Waverley, had, 
when he first appeared, to be ealled a 
follower of the Author of “ the Prin- 
cess of Cleves.” iS - 
We have thrown out this hint because 
we have thought it needful in general. 
As to the Novel ot Vargasiteelf, wehave 
no hesitation in saying that it 7s an imi~ 
tation of the Waverley Novels ; but it 
possesses merits of its own—such es 
call for a degree of notice very different 
from what we, or indeed any other 
critics, have ever thought it worth 
while to bestow on the clumsy and 
crude attempts at imitation of that au-- 
thor’s manner, with which the press ie 
continually loaded—the “ Por 
Castles" —the “Tales of my Aunt Mage" 
tha”—the “ Welsh Historical Romain. ‘* 
ces” —et hoc genus. The scene is latd 
on a fresh and a fertile soil—the-cha« 
racters are strongly drawn—and the - 
style is clear, nervous, and muscular 
above all, quite free from that sickén<*: 
ing excess of fine words, amidst the 
anusic of which too many of our pre 
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with being a sincere and devout mem- 
ber of the Protestant church of Eng- 
land, 


‘The Marquis of Bohorquia being, 
naturally, a very good-natured man, 
would soon have relented in favour of 
his absent favourite, but for the adverse 
influence exerted over his mind by his 
confessor and next-door neizhbour, the 
Archbishop of Seville. ‘nis dignified 
Ecclesiastic being catled to make some 
residence at Court, a priest of another 
sort becomes the spiritual guide of the 
Marquis for the time, and the result 
is, that ere long, a letter is dispatched 
to Vargas in London, in consequence of 
which the converted a:vcnturer once 
more turns his cyes towards the Penin- 
sula. Arrived in Spain, he throws him- 
self at the feet of the Marquess, but the 
adverse influence hay ‘been restored 
to its authority, he soon finds it in vain 
to hope for any effectual bending of 
the stern pride of the Grande. He 
subsists at Seville by teaching English, 
and after a long series of struggles, is 
privately married to Cornelia. ‘The 
young lady has been converted to the 
adopted faith of her lover ; and their 
views are to embrace the first oppor- 
tunity of quitting Spain, to repair to 
England, and there to lead a humble 
and a happy life together. 

‘Time passes on, and no opportunity 
of escape appears : in short, the situa~ 
tion of affairs becomes at last so press 
ing, that Vargas resolves to make one 
Tast desperate effort to obtain the for- 
giveness of the Marquess. Dei 


















evil hour, determined to attempt pro- 
curing the assistance of the person who, 


he well know, possessed the greatest 
Bohorquia. 
's love to the 
Archbishop of Seville. ‘I'he ecclesias~ 
tic harrows all his sou!, by dropping a 
hint that he himsclfis a natural son of 
Bohorquia, and consequently Cornelic'’ 

brother—brother at once and husband. 
Vargas flies from his presence in de- 
spair and desolation ; and in the same 
hour Cornelia is in secrecy seized and 
tonveycd to the Palace of the Tnqui 
tion of Seville, an ancicist Moorish cdi. 
fice, by name the Alcazar. Vargas, in 
the course of his flight, has an ceca 
sional rencounter with a young cava- 
ier, Don Diego Meneses; he is wound 
ed, and immediately conveyed into 
the Castle of Alnge, where. through 


the snecessful combatant’s kindness. 
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he is hospitably received and put to 
bed. These incidents forin the chi 
materials of the first volume ; but they 
are there brought out in an order of 
great inversion, and, as we apprehend, 
of needless perplexity. 

It turns out that this Don Diego de 
Meneses is the identical cavalier wliom 
theMarquessdc Bohorquia had all along 
designed for his son-in-law ; and whom 
he had just sent for, in consequence of 
the alarm into which he and all his 
household had been thrown by the sud- 
den disappearance of Cornelia. Me- 
neses is a true high-spirited Spanish 
hidalgo of the old school ; and when 
he and Vargas have exchanged confi- 
dences, and when he finds that the 
lady whom he hed hitherto regarded 
as his own affianced bride, had been for 
some time the wife of his new friend, 
he, like a cavalier as he is, determines 
to devote himself to the service of the 
unfortunate pair. He repairs imme- 
diately to Seville, to try what can be 
discovered as to Cornclia’s fate ; while 
Vargas, recovered from his wound, but 
careful of cxposing himself needlessly, 
awaits at Alange, according to the plan 
that had been preconcerted, the result 
of Meneses’ romantic endeavours in 
behalf of his wife. In the meantime, 
his attention is attracted to the violeut 
ponsnee daily inflicted on himself by 

Father Lawrence, an old ecclesiastic re- 
sident in the castle ; and he learns that 
this habitnal severity is the result of 
remorse for some long-past crime. But 
‘we must hasten on. 

Varzas at length receives a myste~ 
ricus billet from Meneses, and he quits 
Alange to obcy its summons. But as 
he travels towards Soville, his Star 
brings him into abundance of new 
adventures. In the course of one 
of these, he finds hivasclf obliged to 
sustain for a time the character of a 
Spanish priest, and to receive the dy- 
ing confession of a certain Marchioness 
de Montemolin. The story told by 
this poor sinner, is found to have some 
singular points of coincidence with that 
cf the miserable and remorseful pri 
at Alange. In short, this Marchioness 
and Father Lawrence had been both 
concerned in a terrible crime: that 
crime was murder—and the intended 
victim, who had escaped by a won- 
derful accident from the fate design- 
ad ii in, was heir to all the titles 
aud past is of the great family of 
Velada, "Cho reader already foreses 
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tion of Edinburgh renders it prima 
facie probable, that we should be the 
etter of having a larger scholastic es« 
tablishment than was deemed suffi- 
cient for us 50 or 100 years ago; and 
the number of private teachers that 
are, and have for some time been, flou- 
rishing in the New'Town, in opposition 
toa great and responsible public estab- 
lishment, furnish strony evidence that 
the distance of the old school from the 
seat of a great and most respectable 
ortion of our population, has in rea- 
lity been felt as a serious inconve- 
nience. But to meet the calls of this 
larger population, and to obviate all the 
inconveniences of which they complain, 
is it necessary that there should be two. 
High Schools, one in the present si- 
tuation, and onc on the northern skirts 
of New Edinburgh? I answer, No. 
‘There is no sort of necessity for any 
thing of the kind. Let the Town Coun- 
cil sell the old school for medical lec~ 
ture rooms, or an additional infirmary, 
or for anything they please ; but there 
is no doubt that such a site, and such 
a building, so close to the University 
eilifices, must be very disposable pro- 
perty. Let them, with the mone: 
which they raise in this way, and wit! 
the other funds at their disposal, erect 
ONE LARGE AND SPACIOUS SCHOOL, 
not on the skirts of the Old ‘Lown, 
where the present school stands, nor 
on the skirts of the New Town, where 
they have been talking of fixing the 
opposition one—but at equal distances 
from both of these extremes, in a si- 
tuation adapted equally and alike to 
meet the convenience of all classes of 
the inhabitants—1n THE VERY CEN- 
TRE OF THE WHOLE CIT) 
Such a building need not bea lofty, 
and it ought to be a beautiful one,— 
indeed, what building ought not to be 
a beautiful one here, where we have 
the finest stone in the world, and where 
there are such architects as a Burn and 
a Playfair—men who want nothing but 
opportunities for exltibiting all that ge- 
nius and art can conceive and exccute ? 
Such a building placed along the line 
of Prince’s Street, somewhere to the 
eastward of the Mound, might be so 
contrived as not only not to interfere 
with, but greatly to adorn, the appear- 
ance both of Prince’s Street and of the 
city at large. Its entrances might all 
be on the other side, so as to produce 
nothing of confusion or annoyance of 
any kind in the strect ; and in the wide 
12 
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and open space below, which is at 
sent waste and without use, (witht the 
exception of some rope-working 

tions,) a fine field might be drained 
for a play-ground, and so what is now 
a vile deformity, be converted into an 
object alike beautiful and interesting 
in the highest degree. ‘There may be 
somne little difficulty in the way of ser- 
vitudes to be dispensed with, and the 
like ; but I can scarcely bring myself 
to believe, that—now more especially 
when that part of Prince’s Street has 
been almost entirely abandoned to 
shops and hotcls—there can be any dif= 
ficulty, such asa little, a very little pru- 
dence in management might not over- 
come. A great public’ object should 
not be laid aside for paltry considera- 
tions ; and I think too well of my fel- 
low-citizens to suppose it possible, that 
any portion of them would be serious- 
ly intractable, if such an object as this 
were fairly proposed to their consider- 
ation by their municipal authorities ; 
and above all, by sucha oneas our pre- 
sent Chief Magistrate, who so perfect- 
ly unites in himself, and so eminently 
adorns, the characters both of the c1- 
T1zEN and of the GENTLEMAN. 

Around the field set apart for the 
lads, plantations and shrubberiesmight 
be inclosed ; and then the ravine which 
separates the Old Town from the New, 
would, in the whole of its extent from 
the West Kirk to the Bridge, form one 
series of gardens. ‘The elegant edi- 
Aices about to be erected on the Mound, 
by the Royal Society, and some other 
public bodies, would rise in the midst 
above alternate groves and lawns, and 
Prince’sStreet be, even far beyond what 
is now the case, a thing unrivalled in 
the whole world. 

It may be quite proper, it may be 
quite necessary, that there sh be 
more teachers than there are at 
sent. Let their numbers be doubled, 
then—let there be eight masters under 
one rector, in place of four; butlet 
them all teach under one roof, in one 
building, Let all the boys be free to 
associate in their games and exercises, 
and no fear but, both within doors and 
without, there will be “ ample reom 
and verge enough” for them all. 

I confess that I have trespassed on 
you too long, considering the local na- 
ture of the subject ; but it is one, in 
regard to which I do feel extreme in- 
terest, and I hope that may furnish 
my best apology. I confess that I 




















166 The Lemur, a Halloween Divertimento. 


No more, alas! will Join, 
Amid the blue profound, 
Their melody with mine, 
In sweet consociate sound. 


By wanton vein betray'd, 
‘A devious path I took’s 

And onward as I stray’d, 
‘My native sphere forsook, 


And never could regain ; 
But wander here and there, 
In idle search and vain, 
‘Through boundless tields of air. 


Late by attraction strong, 
Down through a fearfil space 
Lapsing, I float along, 
nd hover o'er this place, 


‘My bourn ! For trembling, faint, 
‘Now sinks my vital fire ; 
And with a murmur quaint, 
Dissolving, I expire. 
Rooted fast with drinking ears, 
All the company appears ; 
Gaping mouths, or trembling lips, 
Fetching breath with rapid sip 
‘Tongue hung forward in the guise 
Of idiot ; uplifted eyes ; 
‘Tiptoe-eagerness to list ; 
Clasped hands, or clinched fist ; 
Angry look of temper ruffled, 
If a foot unsteady shuffled, 
Show'd that sense and soul were rapt 
In absorbing pleasure lapt. 


Now came rattling over head, 
Apparently from fiddle sped, 

A solo, elegant and glowing, 

‘The ease, the delicacy showing, 
‘The witchery, the tasteful tric 

Of Haydn, or of Jamowick. 

To this it added something more 
‘Than music had express'd before : 
‘Wantonness of movement, mischief 
OF sentiment, beyond belief ; 
Excursive wildness, almost tending 
To ugliness ; but always ending 
In a new beauty, that affected 

‘The more, as coming unexpected. 


Listening, every eye was bent 
Upon the moonlight firmament, 
And gazed around in each direction, 
But nought presented for inspection ; 
Until a certain scratinizer, 

A meddling fellow, an adviser, 

To whom it ever was 0 law, 

To make the most of what he sav, 
‘Who ever had in contemplation 
Some desperate hit at observation, 
Declares he spied a murky cloud 
‘That something preternatural shew'd. 
For once he happen’d to he right, 

Tt actually appears in sight, 

Above them in the zenith quite. 





Sure mischief in its bosom lurks : 
Ie flickers. flounders, warps, and works, 


(Dee. 
And gradually its shape forsakes ; 
Faencien ‘the human outline takes, 
*Evolves a head, a nose, an eye, 
Self-constituted statuary ! 
‘Moulds legs, arms, hands, a perfect riddle! 
‘And_heaven and earth !'it graspsa fiddle. 
It grins—the transformation speeds, 
Flutt'ring away the stolen weeds, 
‘The beldam’s cap and cloak appear 
Enveloping that thing of fear, 
‘That goblin subtle, ight, and limber, 
‘The Lemur on his steed of timber. -" - 


A dreadful spectacle, I grant ye, 
For the whole tribe of dilletanti, 
"Phat hidcous, wildly wanton shade, _ 
Far stouter men *twould afraid. 


Starting, shuddering with terror, 
‘They whirl round in mazy error, | 
‘Through instruments impeding dash, 
‘And stumbling fall with rambling erash! 


side board is driven i, 

ridge o'erthrown with snapping din; 

Cracked with Recture io ine wale 

Fiddlestick condoles with fiddle ; 

Neath a treading foot that hurables, 

Violoncello rudely grumbles ; 

Kick in reckless hurry given, 

Jialing tambourine hath siven 5 
lutes uj stones are rolling, 

Barly into kenad ereling 

Horn and harp, guitar and Iyre, 

Lie wreck'd and puddled in the mire. 


The scrambling minstrels gain their feet. 
And hurry skurry all retreat. 

‘The place, so late with tuneful themes .- 
Resounding, now a desert seems, , 
‘The ape and imp of foul delusion, | 

Author of the dire confusion, 
Still, however, keeps his station, 
Fiddling for his recreation. 


Playing on—his shape unsteady, 
ways pliable and plastic, 
Always for mutation ready, 
‘Changes in a mode fantastic. 


Anit curls and sharply benda, 
With a stifled hellish laughter, 
Fiddle in the air ascends, “5 
Frighten'd fiddlestick flics aftér. 


Writhing, twisting, till eomplete 
A feathery unsubstantial mock; "+ 
Up he springs with talon'd feet, "7 
Upon the besom-shank a cock ! 


Dilating still he floats and flowa,, , 77 
Attaining to a monstrous sizes | 

Then thrice with note of triumph crawy,. » 
And vanishes amid the skies. 
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India Company's service. 
6 At Edinburgh, John Williams, Esq. of the 
Dh; daughter of the lts By Witham Retungh, 
of the late Dr Wil mt 
Mio of the Lion. East India Company's services 
7. At Thomson's Place, Leith, Mr John Find- 
lay, Paisley, to Jessie, third daughter of the late 
Mr'James Thomson, Oatridge, Linlithgowshire, 
fy March last, and_on the 8th Nov. 1e-married 
by the Very Reverend Principal Baird, at No. 41, 
St Andrew's Square, Edinburgh, Patriek Syme, 
Esq. Queen Street, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of Claud Irvine Boswell, Esq. of Balmuto, late 
‘one of the Senators of the College of Justice. 
oc hcp Andeemn, pear Eien. Major Duar, 
iment of walry, to Jessie, 
daughter of the Rev. William Leslie, of Baina- 
geith, Morayshire. 
12. At St John’s Place, Leith, James Searth, 
Esq, merchant, Leith, to lia, daughter af John 


TSC At Fort, Morayshire, Lieutenant Evelyn 
Notie, R.N. to Isabella, daughter of the late 
Jarnes Anderson, Esq. of Windyhill. 

18. At Edinburgh, Mr John Croley. surgeon, 
to Helen, eldest daughter of Mr John Mein, sur- 
geon, 

— At Plewlands, John Meiklejohn, Eaq. writer 
to the signet, to Catherine, youngest daughter of 
Mr Alexander M‘Callum, farmer, Plewlands, 

= At Montrose, Alexander Melville, M.D, sur- 
‘geon fegiment, to Elizabeth, young 
Set daughter of Capttin George Sutherland, of that 


imgiht Gupsty, De, Andrew Bowes, physician, 
King’s Kettle, to Helen, only child of Mr James 
meee bee 

“_ 21. At Westertown of Pitfodels, James Gordon, 
sine pee LEoS 
mete 

cscs pe once Teme te 
nie, to alaryatets thin! altaphier of ‘the late John 
Ramsay of , Esq. 

Be ect i tome tte 
oa eae Aan Me ce 
Suremc tenes 
Fo 

— At Keir Street, the Rev. James Mitchell, to 
Jeasie, daughter of the late Mr William 
Kinnaird, chemist, Edinburgh. 
arcane apie sete 

i on suring, 











Mary Noel, third daughter of ‘Andrew 
ag, of Drimmpelier, res 
At St Paneras, Middlesex, William David- 


son Blair, Esq. of Gi 7, to Miss Jane Bruce, 
of Upper Gover Stress "bolton ‘Square, only 
sade cies 

eae ee cuca 
W'itackensie, of Wi revenue cutter’ Prine Re- 

: 

8°50. At London, Charles Berwick, Esq. young- 
est son of Sir William Curtis, Bart. to Henrietta, 
second daughter of the late Rev. B. Pearson, of 
‘Croxail, Derbyshire. 


- DEATHS. 

Borch 16. A few days after leaving Madras, 
homeward-bound from fadia, Mr Alex. Durward, 
Chie Ofer ofthe ship Fate nie 

AC Wallajatibad, of an. epidemic cho- 
tera? B: MeMbsn, Keg. Asistant- Surgeon, Walla- 
Jahbad Light Ineantry. 

‘May 20. At Madras, Drs Robson, wife of Cap- 
tain Felix Robson, 1th Regiment Madras Native 

mfantry. 

28. ‘AC ‘Malacca, Dr Milne, the author of several 
Jearned works on the literature of China, and the 
historian of the first Ten Years of the Chinese 
‘Mission. 

July At Calcutta, the Right Rev. ‘Thomas 
Fanalaw Middleton, B.D. Lord. Bishop of that 
Presideney, afte short but severe illnew. 

Te AL {he Grotto, Wentmoriand, Jamaica, 
colts. Speids youngest dauphter of the late 
{inner Bian, Es 





20. At Augusta, 
net Kegror Savanna 
, for the recovery of his health, 
‘ohn, son of the late John Mackenzie, Keq. 


Roueshire. 
AtJamaies, the Rev. James Dann, M.D. 
Rector of Westmorland, and Chaplain to the Hon, 
Hae of Amery 5 
16. At Deroerara,, Harriet, 
ene 1S At ana, er ci ef boedon. 
21. On Providence Esiate, Jaland of Jamalea, 
‘Thomas Jones, Esq. 


of Glasgow. 

‘Oct, 13, At Naples, Me Andrew ate of 
Rainburgh, second ton of Me ‘Sevil Crnigos 

sat Filleigh, Devonshire, aged 78, the Rev. 
John Burges Karlake, ‘This when a 
infant, was saved by his nuree-maid jumping ost 
of the window with him in her arms, when his fi 
ther, mother, and two brothers, were destroyed 
by fire at South Molton, January 50, 1748, 


Me 2 
‘New York, Captain Archibald Hunter. 
cumstances of Captain Hunter’s death, are some- 
what remarkable, As he was opening & cow, sup- 
to have been ‘in some way or other, 
‘received a slight wound, which became imme- 
intely im ‘with the poison, and in lew 
than an hour it was diffused over the whole sys 
tem, in consequence of which hedied in about ten 


aay 
Ei In Dublin, Lady Ann Jocelyn, only sister of 

the Barl of Roden. 

pa At Art Mit Rows, widow of Captain James 


— At Leuchars, Mr Daniel Robertson, late of 
the Biack Bull, Bdint 

‘27. At Portobello, Mrs Anne Dick, wife of Mr 
John Gillies, and sister to Mr Douglas Dick, late 
imerchant in’ Glasgow. 

28, At Kincardine Lodge, Mrs Gordon of Kim- 
wo At te Manse of Biggar, the Rov. William 


jateon, 

— At Bath, Rear-Admiral 
of the Mot Honourable Onder of te Sethe Tie 
‘excellent and lamented officer had sailed round the 
World with the late Captain Vancouver, had com 
manded various men of war, and was many years 
‘Commissioner at Madras, 











lamilton, Robert Bi of West- 
tien was the 


port, Bothwell. ‘This fourth 





from tho want of hea ‘acutally 6 gealos 
Cf great perception. ‘So rensibte was the detensed 
of the advantage he derived from the ‘Deaf and 


‘Dumb Institution of Edinburgh, that he has left 
£100 for its su 


Leghorn, Rot 

daughter of David Kennedy, Haq. 
‘Andrews, Mz 

John Tullideph, Esq. of Kilmux. 

fi, Mt Paris, Me Dertholet, the celebrated che- 


7. At Linlithgow, Mr William Keamore, 


= At St Mary's Isle, of an ingam: n 
nois of neatly three weeks’ duration, James Wed 
‘Solicitor-General 


derburn, Esq. his Majesty's S 
Sound i 
— At Ruthven Manso, the Rev. Patrick M% 


Laren, 
8. in Charles Si Mre Anne 

‘Traill, relict of James Traill, Faq. of Westove. 
At Kernwell, Mra Jean widow of 





William Bertram, Rsq. of Nesbit. 
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